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RAISING HEAVY MILKERS FOR MARKET AND FARM 


A. A. SOUTHWICK 


A thrifty heifer calf is easily raised, but whether it pays each 
farmer must decide for himself. Circumstances vary so much that 
where one might make it pay another would not. It pays to raise 
stock wherever there is a demand for it or its products. A liberal 
amount of good pasturage, with a judicious selection of calves, and 
the proper feed and care the first few weeks of the calf’s 
life, are essential to success. Build and constitution are of 
first importance in 
the selection, and it is 
well to be certain that 
parents on both sides 
are of the highest 
type, and noted for 
those qualities desired 
to be perpetuated. 
But however wisely 
one may select, some 
of the young animals 
will prove to be worth- 
less and fit only for 
the shambles. Farms 
situated near cream- 
eries where sweet 
skimmilk may be 
obtained fresh at a 
nominal price should 
raise calves at a profit. , 
A good calf will thrive 
wonderfully on 
sweet skimmilk after 
having had its moth- 
er’s milk about three 
weeks. At that age the digestive organs are quite strong, and if 
the change of feed is gradually and carefully made good results 
will follow. Teach the calf to drink from the pail, at three days 
old, taking care that too much feed is not given at once, for fear of 
indigestion. When the change from new milk to skimmilk begins 
let the temperature “of both be as nearly alike as possible, using a 
thermometer for best success. Make the change gradually, using 
about one-fourth skimmilk at first, watching results closely, and at 
the end of a week the calf may keep thrifty on creamery milk 
entirely. Should milk be scarce when the calf is six weeks old feed 
a gruel of equal parts oats,corn and best wheat bran ground together. 
A quart of milk for mixing toafeed is sufficient. The length of time 
the young creature is to be thus fed must depend upon the circum- 
stances of the owner. Calves born in the fall and fed until spring 
in good shape, and then turned into a good pasture, should thrive. 
Heifers should bring calves at 18 months old, and make large and 
satisfactory cows. 

Heifers from good stock on both sides should produce from 18 
to 20 quarts of milk a day the first season. The cattle raised 
and retained on a farm have not been trucked and traded about the 
country, and should not be so liable to disease. Every living crea- 
ture takes into the system disease germs, and disaster will follow 
according to susceptibility and surrounding circumstances. Stock 
pleasant, profitable and instructive to those 
and unprofitable to others, 


raising is at once 
adapted to the work, but discouraging 


Feed calculated to produce the best results should be fed liberally 
to the young stock coming forward. Exclude heavy grain rations. 
Good clover, mixed hay, rowen and vegetables will produce excel- 
lent results, and a moderate ration of best coarse wheat bran and 
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oats ground together will help to stretch out the frame. Milk sells 
too low to encourage its production. It should be retailed for ten 
cents, for, although the family milk bill is paid grudgingly, no arti- 
cle of food is more nutritious and essential than good sound milk 
from well-fed cows. 





The Champion Black Polled Heifer shown in our illustration won 
all the prizes in sight whereve1 exhibited in England and Scotland 
last year, her winnings being valued at $3000. Her dam (Bride 
13343) was selected not on penees but for her individual merit, this 
cow when bred to the 
Champion bull Albion 
producing Benton 
Bride, while her pre- 
vious heifer by an- 
other sire was the 
famous Bridesmaid of 
Benton that won the 
prizes of 1893. The 
heifer illustrated was 
slaughtered at 1050 
days old, her live 
weight of 18 6 1 lbs, 
shrinking to 1328 lbs 
dressed weight, so 
that less than 22 per 
cent of her live weight 
was offal, but the car- 
cass was found to be 
“% wastefully fat. Her 
average daily gain in 
weight was 1.77 Ibs. 
This instance affords 
new evidence of the 
fact that the best 
show condition is not always the best condition for the consumer 
of the beef. This heifer was bred, owned and exhibited by Mr 
Clement Stevenson. 


Profits in Dairying Vary with the articles produced, as well as 
with the prices of such articles, the breed, cost of feed, and care. 
The studies of New York experiment station results show that 
the seven breeds under test made an average profit for a ten months’ 
period of $28 per cow, reckoning the milk as worth 1.28c per lb or 
about 2ic per qt. If instead of selling the milk at this price, it had 
been set for cream and the cream had been so skimmed as to contain 
20 per cent of fat (the standard quality) and sold at 20c per qt, the 
profit would have been $71 per cow, or nearly three times as much 
as the prois from milk. Had the milk been converted into butter 
at 25c per lb the profit would have been $25, while if put into cheese 
at 10c the herd would have made a net profit of only $10 per head. 
The cost of feed, etc, in this test has been printed already, and the 
care and all other conditions were alike. Hence we have a valuable 
basis for comparing the profits of different dairy products, and we 
append a table showing for the ten months’ period 

THE COMPARATIVE PROFITS OF THE DIFFERENT DAIRY PRODUCTS. 











Name. of product, Milk Cream Butter Cheese Average 
Net price at farm, 1.28¢ lb 20c pqt 25e¢ lb 10c lb of all 
American Holderness, $25 S57 $17 $6 26 
Ayrshire, 32 65 19 7 31 
Devon, 16 ~ 48 15 3 21 
Guernsey, 29 88 35 14 42 
Holstein-Friesian, 37 74 24 12 37 
Jersey, 25 87 35 13 40 
Shorthorn, 35 80 31 15 4o 
Average 7 breeds, $28 71 25 10 34 











RUNNING A HARVESTER 


GEORGE F. PETTIT 


Of the various machines and implements used on ic farm, 
‘here is none so delicate and complicated, or requiring the exercise 
of more skill and ingenuity on the part of the operator, than the 
self-binding harvester. The 
standard machines of to-day 
have come through and are 
the result of such a long and 
thorough course of develop- 
ment and improvement, and 
manufacturers have followed 
so closely the same general 
lines of construction, that 
one can hardly make a mis- 
take in the selection of a ma- __ 
chine so long as he is satisfied ~ 
to stick to the standards. 
But the man who allows him- 4 
self to become too enthusias- 
tic over something ‘‘new and 
novel,” and invest in machin- 
ery which embodies radical 
changes in principles of construction, may expect to soon have an 
out-of-date machine on his hand. While principles may be correct, 
a course of development and improvement is required before best 
results are reached in their application. 

There are no less than eight binders of different manufacture 
used within two miles of where I write, all giving satisfaction, so 
far as I know, and probably each owner could name one or more 
points in which he considers his machine superior. But I care not 
how perfect a machine may be, it will never be an unqualified 
success nor add fresh laurels to its reputation, when it is run by a 
man without sufficient ingenuity and energy to properly hitch to 
and operate a clodsmasher. A great many bad breaks and long 
delays are the legitimate results of carelessness, pure and simple, 
and he who makes getting over the ground the one prime object, to 
the neglect of his machine and the abuse of his team, may expect 
frequent breakdowns and much bad luck. The saying ‘‘care 
makes luck” will apply to running a binder, if to anything. If 
some little thing gets out of order and the binder begins to ‘“‘buck,” 
it doesn’t pay to get in asplutter and make matters worse by chang- 
ing things at random. I have learned by experience that the best 
plan is to keep a cool head and locate the difficulty before remedy- 
ing it, or even trying to do so. Poor twine is responsible for a deal 
of fussing in the harvest field. It is nearly impossible to do good, 
even work with poor, uneven twine. The best twine I ever used 
was pure manilla; but so much so-called pure manilla is poor ma- 
nilla, that I would just as soon risk a good, even grade of new, 
white sisal. As machines become old they usually prefer a coarser 
grade of twine than in their younger days. Good reeling is indis- 
pensable to square, well-formed bundles, but no ironclad rules can 
be laid down to govern position of reel for varying kinds and con- 
ditions of grain. This can be ascertained only by experimenting 
until best results are secured, The 
reel should not run parallel with sickle, 
but the outer end should stand several 
inches forward i.. order to place grain upon 
platform with butts in advance of heads, 
as the butts are always retarded by coming 
in contact with the falling grain. In stand- 
ing grain, the machine should run about 
level. It takes but a moment when starting 
up a grade to tilt the machine forward, and 
vice versa. It should be so well balanced 
that the tongue will play on the neck yoke 
much of the time. Of course this cannot 
always be done, particularly with the old 
five-horse stepladder machines, but these 
are back numbers now, and the new, low, 
sensible ones do not have so much ‘‘swing” 
in mid-air. It is cheaper and more humane 
to carry the macnine on its wheels than on 
It should, therefore, be 


BADLY FORMED BUNDLE 





WELL FORMED BUNDL® 


the horses’ necks. 


tilted back when the driver leaves his seat; if it stands long the 


binder may be shifted back also, 





Curing Grasses and Clovérs.—The natural grasses, when cut foi 
hay, are generally spread and dried as rapidly as possible in order 
to secure them in the best possible condition. 
not applicable to the clover crop. 


The same method is 
It requires a longer time to cure 
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properly, and if exposed to the scorching sun it is injured more 
than the natural grasses, since its succulent leaves and tender blos- 
soms are quickly browned and lose their sweetness in a measure, 


and are themselves liable to be wasted in handling over. Many 
prefer curing in the cock. Mow clover when dry and free from 
dew; let it wilt, and the same day it is mown fork it into cocks 
which will weigh from 40 to 50 lbs when fit for the barn. Do not 
rake and roll, as that will compress it too much. Place in the barn 
according to the weather, but it may be safely mowed away while 
the heads and stalks are comparatively green and fresh. When fit 
to cart, the green stalks will be found to be destitute, or nearly so, 
of sap, as the sap has candied and the clover will keep. On the day 
fo carting turn the cocks over, expose the bottom to the sun an 
hour or so, and to each ton of hay as it goes into the mow add four 
to six quarts of salt. 


FARMING ON TWO ACRES 


HOLLISTER SAGE 





A noteworthy example of intensive farming is that of Mr F. 
Segling, McKean Co, Pa, who supports himself, a wife and five 
children.on two acres of land. They have a neat little cottage, and 
the hard times have not affected them nearly as much as many a 
family dependent upon shop work. Mr Segling is a carpenter by 
trade, and before opening up his little farm, he built his house at 
odd times, while working at his trade. From the first he has rec- 
ognized the necessity of securing quality rather than quantity from 
his labor and land if he would make it pay. Celery is his specialty 
and he has marketed as much as 30,000 stalks in aseason. He 
practices a rotation which includes grass, usually having nearly 
enough to keep one horse in hay. He understands the secret of 
getting two crops in one year from the same soil, and his only hin- 
drance has been lack of rain. Now, however, he has bought a 
boiler and steam pump and expects to control his water supply. 
Such pluck and energy ought to receive the victor’s wreath. 
Whatever else he lacks he is not taxed for a quantity of 
useless territory, and wastes no time and strength traversing poor 
and large fields. He sometimes uses as much as 75 loads of stable 
manure on half an acre. There is a valuable lesson in this for most 
farmers who have too much land, use too little manure,and crop at 
an excessive cost per ton or bushel as a consequence. 








SODA CANNOT TAKE THE PLACE OF POTASH AS PLANT FOOD 


CONNECTICUT EXPERIMENT STATION REPORT 


So far as the plant is concerned, a large amount of the most re- 
fined investigation would appear to demonstrate conclusively that 
soda cannot in any sense or toany extent take the place of potash 
in plant nutrition. Plants growing in presence of abundance of 
potash usually take up and contain more potash than they really 
need, This accidental or unnecessary potash may indeed be replac- 
ed by soda, but both may be withheld without detriment to the 
plant. Even the saltworts and seaweeds which usually grow in 
soils or water containing much sodium compounds, flourish equally 
well in absence of soda, but cannot exist in default of potash. 

On the other hand soda may sometimes or often take the place 
of potash as a fertilizer. In such cases it operates indirectly, not by 
entering itself into the crop as a needful food to the plants, but by 
its action on the soil, making more rapidly available some other in- 
gredient of the soil,—it may be potash, or lime or nitrogen,—which 
is there present but exists in a comparatively inert state. It is well 
established that the use of soda as a fertilizer has often increased 
crops, but experience shows that it is commonly uncertain and un- 
safe for application to land. In any case it does not enrich the soil 
or increase its stores of plant food, but simply facilitates their solu- 
tion, consumption and, it may easily be, their waste. 





Buckwheat and Rye.—It would not pay C. M. S. of Ct to sow 
the two together unless something might prove unfavorable to one, 
and in that case the ground would be fairly stocked with the other, 
so the labor would not be entirely lost. There are times when a 
mixture of secd proves of great benefit, as was the case with onions 
and carrots last season, when the extreme dry weather completely 
ruined the onions, but the carrots held their own until fall rains, 
when an unprecedented growth was obtained, many of the vegeta- 
bles measuring five and six inches in diameter. Farmers can gain 
much in getting a limited amount of pasture by sowing rye and grass 
seed in August on good, well-prepared pasture land. The rye will 
come on and give good continuous feed during October and the 
following April and May, without injury to the grass. Care should 
be taken to not mix in rye enoug . <o interfere with the growth of 
the grass, and do not turn in too much stock to feed and to trample 
down the young growth.—[A. A. Southwick. 











FISH CULTURE FOR 


FISH RAISING AND IRRIGATION 


JOHN H. CHURCHILL 





HIS year will see thousands of indi- 
vidual irrigating plants erected in 
Kansas. The reservoirs should be 
built not only for the distribution 

of water over the ground, but as ponds to 

grow and breed fish of different varieties 
for family use, the surplus to be sold the 
same as any other product of the farm. 

As in going into any new business, be 

careful at the start. In building a reservoir 

make it circular,if possible, leaving an island 
in the middle. The water can be drawn off 
as easily as from any other shape. It is much 
better for the fish—there being no corners— 
giving them more natural conditions such as 
are found in rivers, lakes and large bodies of 
water. They can swim to their content, with- 
out obstructions, by going around the circle. 
Arrange so that, if it becomes necessary, the 
water can be nearly all drawn off, in order to 
clean out the pond or destroy turtles when 
they become too numerous, Have one part 
of the pond sloping and quite shallow, so that the young can get 
away from the larger and older fish, and hide in the rushes and 
grasses that grow in the shallow water. Some varieties also require 
shallow water to spawn in. Have an abundance of water plants, 
to give shade, throw off poisonous gases, and take in oxygen. 
Lotus is highly recommended by the United States fish commissioner, 
Provide one deep place where the fish can go into winter quarters, 
and not be disturbed by freezing. In 
breeding and raising fish in ponds 
where the water often changes its level, 
it is necessary to have floats (say boxes 
with the bottoms knocked out) filled 
with twigs, grasses or other plants, so 
arranged that they will fall and rise 
with the water. The spawn of the fish 
will get into these boxes, become at- 
tached to their contents, and mostly all 
hatch. Much of the spawn along the 
banks and the shallow places will be 
lost when the water is partially drawn 
off. To get the best results I believe it 
is advisable to have a small breeding 
pond by itself, where the water will 
remain at the same level during the 
breeding season. The water coming into 
ponds by pumps is dead and must be 

‘aerated. This can be done by letting it run into the pond, about 10 
feet or more over rubble or small stones; where that is not feasi- 
ble run it through a trough open at the top, giving a drop of four 
feet to the water. 

Having completed the pond, the next essential is to make it 
hold water as cheaply as possible. I completed a new reservoir on 
my farm November 20. The site was the highest knoll in an 
alfalfa field. The dirt to form the sides was all taken from the 
inside, leaving the bottom perforated by the broken-off stumps of 
alfalfa roots, which caused leakage. I turned in 200 head of cattle to 
water every night. Although they puddled it the water would drop a 
foot a day when the pump was shut off. I then hauled in a load 
of alfalfa straw, scattered it over the muddy bottom, turned in the 
stock, and fed them there for about 10 days. The experiment was a 
complete success. The reservoir was pumped full December 25. 
The following week the ice froze some eight inches thick, and the 
water dropped only two inches, no new water being pumped in. 
The ice was sold to a dealer in town at a good price. On many 
farms there are springs that can be utilized as a water supply for a 
pond. A few days’ work with plow and scraper will bring a paying 
investment right to your door. On other farms there are draws o1 
sloughs which can be easily and cheaply dammed. 

The variety of fish to stock the pond with will depend upon 
circumstances. Carp has been a much advertised fish. They sell in 
the Chicago and Kansas City markets for eight to ten cents at retail, 
and as long as these prices can be had there is profit in growing 
them. Eaten late in the fall, they are fair if you don’t object to 
bones. Put some carp in your pond as a starter. They grow fast 
and are prolific, and make good food for the better varieties. Promi- 

nent fish growers and the United States fish commissioner consider 
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CROSS SECTION OF TROUT POND 








PROFIT AND SPORT [3] 635 
black bass the best fish for sport, profit and eating qualities. 
pie comes next, with channel catfisha closethird. If you have bass 
build a nest for them to spawn in. Where the water is four or five 
feet deep take some two-by-fours, eight feet long, sharpen one end 
and drive eight feet apart, leaving two feet above the water. Make 
a rough frame above the water and cover with old boards. This 
will provide the shade. The bottom of the nest must be coarse 
gravel or rubble stone. The bass will spawn here and guard the 
nest against other fish. Channel cat is another fish adapted to 
ponds and reservoirs. I have them in my ponds. The meat is 
firm and of good flavor, free from bones, and is in great demand at 
good prices. Perch and large sunfish are also not to be despised. 
Even the common mud cat or bullhead is not a bad fish at all. Carp 
and these small catfish are improved in flavor by putting them into a 
tank of clear water for a few days. Stock your ponds with the 
varieties of fish I have mentioned if you can get them. The weaker 
and poorer breeds will furnish food for the better varieties. Cat, 
carp and sunfish can be obtained from streams already stocked. To 
obtain a start in bass and crappie apply to the United States fish 
commissioner, Washington, D C. 


Cra p" 





TROUT CULTURE ON THE FARM 


GEORGE E. NEWELL 


The culture of brook trout, even on a small scale, is a source of 
continual delight, and with pure running water at hand anyone 
who has carefully observed the habits and requirements of trout in 
their native brooks can successfully raise them. If astream crosses 
the farm the pond should not be made directly in line with the 
course or bed of it, or freshets may wash its embankments away. 
At least every hard rain will roil the pond, depositing mud to the 
detriment of the finny prisoners. If a stream is to supply the water 
make the pond at one side of it, but 
never on a flat that may be overflowed. 
The best method is to delve the reservoir 
out of theside of some slope rising from 
the stream, and then carry the water to 
it by an open feeder, high enough up in 
its source to permit of a gentle, easy 
flow, as seen in the accompanying 
sketch. This feeder may be a deep, 
narrow ditch with sod banks, and pro- 
tected at both its ingress and egress by 
finely woven wire screens. The pond 
itself need not be more than four or five 
feet deep in the center, sloping to a 
shallow edge at the circumference. 
Break up the ground with a plow, and 
then use a common road scraper in 
moving the earth to the lowest side. 
Repeating this operation, a circular or 
oblong excavation is made, with strong earth banks. Then place 
four rocks on the bottom, each as large as a half-bushel measure, 
letting them rest far enough apart to be covered by a large, flat 
stone, under which the shy fish may hide. One such covert is 
sufficient for a pond of two or three square rods in extent, while 
several should be provided in larger ponds. If possible make a cold 
spring tributary to the pond, or if practicable make the pond around 
it, utilizing the fountain head for the water supply. Trout will 
succeed best in cold spring water, but common creek water, if pure, 
will serve the purpose. Spread sand and gravel over a portion of 
the pond bed, but leave some of it with earth bottom. The slope 
surrounding the pond should be kept in grass, so that rains will 
not wash dirt into the water. A neat gravel walk should encircle 
the pond, and shade trees planted about it will serve to keep the 
water cool. 

When angling for trout in the brooks it will be noticed that 
more than one-half of the fish caught are so little injured by the 
hook that they will live if immediately placed in fresh water. 
Carry a large pail, and by frequently changing the water two-thirds 
of the catch may be saved for stocking the fish pond. A slower 
way is to obtain the young fry from a fish hatchery. Very young 
trout can be fed on boiled eggs chopped fine, and larger ones on 
fresh beef cut into small pieces. Other scraps that the fish will eat, 
and which will not pollute the water, may be given them. They 
should be fed at least once a day, and in the cool of the evening 
they will frequently leap from the water to snap gamily at the food 
that is thrown to them. 

Trout spawn in September and October, and it is well to take 
the screen away from the terminal end of the feeder in the fall, 
that the female fish may be encouraged to lay their eggs there. 
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What two living men most deserve national 
distinction for their services to agriculture? 
Name three persons most worthy of fame on 
this account throughout your own and neigh- 
boring states. What five persons in your own 
neighborhood, county or state are most distin- 
guished in farming affairs? Answer on a post- 
al to The Editor, and participate in the vote for 
men of mark that we are now taking. Every 
farmer may vote. 








Another live stock insurance company, this 
time in the east,has failed with liabilities of over 
$10,000 and assets less than 3 % of this amount, 
principally office furniture. The money is ow- 
ing chiefly to farmers and horse owners in va- 
rious states for losses, and there is no show that 
a cent will beeven realized. Many fraudulent 
concerns of this chagacter have been weeded 
out in the last few years, but there is room for 
much more pruning on the part of our various 
state insurance commissions. 


aoneitsaitiiaiiataaeseances 

It is possible that some of the English man- 
ufacturers have overreached themselves in 
their endeavors to secure American trade in 
cheap woolens. It now transpires that sales 
to this country immediately after the lowering 
of duties, and amounting to thousands of dol- 
lars, were made at a loss in order to secure a 
greater foothold for these cheap fabrics the 
moment the lower tariff came in force. A re- 
action is now setting in and the foreigners are 
tinding much of this inferior stuff nearly un- 
salable, a fact which may inure to the benetit 


of domestic wools and woolens. 
—_——— 


An advantage in using a notebook and pen- 
cil is that many jobs which are necessary, but 
would be forgotten at the opportune time, are 
remembered and cared for. Everything that 
should be done is noted down. A few minutes 
in looking over the book each morning will 
enable one to determine what is best 
to be done on that particular day, be it wet or 
dry. Of course the important jobs which nat- 
urally come with the season do not go on this 
book. Nobody is likely to forget to cut his 
grass, or harvest his oats, but it is the count- 
less little things which so many of us allow to 
go undone. 


————EEE - 

How many farmers’ boys and girls upon 
leaving the grammar school know enough to 
understand an experiment, station bulletin on 
feeding plants or animals? Not many, we 
fear. Yet they are not to blame, for only a 
small proportion of the teachers in rural 


schools know enough to impart this informa- 
tion. 


This knowledge can now be had so 





EDITORIAL 


readily, however, and is coming into such 
important use, that it ought to receive 
the attention of our school boards. Instead of 
crowding more studies into the present course 
to be taught by incompetent teachers, a far bet- 
ter plan would be to arrange with a competent 
person to deliver a series of short talks before 
each of the schools ina county. The expense 
would be small and the results wonderful. 
There is a great field for co-operation in edu- 
cational work in the way of itinerant instruct- 
ors on special topics. 





Full Acreage of Rye and Barley. 





The preliminary report on rye acreage, com- 
piled by AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, shows an 
area very little reduced from that harvested last 
year, the percentage being 99.1, making the ag- 
gregate 2,230,000 acres. In Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri and the Pacific coast a small increase 
is noted. In Kansas and Nebraska there is a 
falling off from last year, due to the fact that 
the season for seeding was not favorable and 
part of the contemplated area was abandoned. 
May was not favorable although the damage is 
less marked than in wheat. In the winter 
wheat states present condition is comparative- 
ly low, but decidedly better thanin wheat. In 
those states cultivating the spring grains, con- 
dition is uniformly quite high. The general 
average for the whole country is 85.9, which, 
in connection with the acreage seeded, would 
seem to indicate acrop not far from the nor- 
mal product. 

Barley is the only cereal of which this 
country does not produce a supply sufficient 
for ordinary demands of consumption. Pres- 
ent custom laws are so framed as to encourage 
dependence upon foreign barley fields. The 
tendency to increase the acreage of barley in 
this country, which had become marked under 
the previous custom law, has been checked, 
but the present return shows a slight increase 
in acreage compared with last year, the per- 
centage being 101.4. This despite unfavorable 
legislation, and represents rather the prevail- 
ing dissatisfaction with wheat prices than any 
particular preference for barley. The heaviest 
increases in acreage are in the spring wheat 
states, ranging from 4% in Wisconsin to 25 
% in North Dakota where a considerable por- 
tion of the new land brought into cultivation 
has been given to barley. Present condition 
is 90.5, a figure representing more than an or- 
dinary promise for future yield. The crop in 
California is in unusually fine condition, bring- 
ing up the general average. 


The Prospective Damage to Fruit. 





In a preliminary report AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST pointed to an unusually favorable 
outlook for fruit May 1. That month, how- 
ever, brought a combination of meteorological 
vagaries which have seriously injured the pre- 
vious good prospect. The present careful in- 
vestigation, covering the principal fruit dis- 
tricts of the country, shows that the prospect 
for apples is yet favorable for a large crop. 
Trees bloomed well generally, and there was 
a heavy set of fruit. The frosts of May did 
some damage locally, but as a rule it was not 
sufticient to cause any serious loss. The re- 
turns from New York indicate damage quite 
decided, but impossible to definitely declare 
how much. The severe drouth in the central 
west has, in connection with the frost, caused 
a considerable drop of fruit, which is still going 
on, and while up to early June it is not ex- 
cessive and really beneficial by thinning out 
too crowded fruit, it may, if it continues, in- 
jure the crop prospect. 

Peaches suffered decidedly more severely 
from the unfavorable May weather than did ap- 
ples. Only in the more southern districts is there 
promise of a iarge crop. Kentucky, Ohio and 
Indiana suffered severely from frost damage, 
and the crop in these states is one of very 
small proportions. In Michigan the present 
indication is for a crop rather smaller than an 
average, but giving a good return to growers. 
It is possible, however, that the future will 
develop the fact that peaches in this state were 
more seriously injured by the frosts and freez- 
ing weather than was apparent immediate- 
ly after. In Missouri and Kansas, and on the 
Pacific coast, the indications still favor a crop 
decidedly above the average. Grapes suffered 









Vines 


May frost. 
generally in bloom, or full of young fruit. In 
western New York the damage was great, re- 


most severely from being 


ducing crop prospects toa minimum. In the 
grape belt of northern Ohio a flattering pros- 
pect for a large crop was almost entirely wiped 
out. There seems little reason to expect any- 
thing but a very limited yield. Cherries also 
suffered severely, but as there was very full 
bloom, many localities escaped full damage. 
The following shows the condition of apples 
and peaches by states, the figures representing 
a percentage proportion of what might be call- 
eda full yield. It should always be borne in 
mind that figures of condition are not in com- 
parison with last year, or with any series of 
years, but are upon an ideal standard in which 
100 represents what is practically perfection. 


Apls Pchs Apls Pchs 
NY, 72 70 Til, * 85 60 
a, 75 70 Wis, 65 
Tex, 95 88 Minn, 75 
Ark, 9% 84 Iowa, 78 75 
Tenn, 92 90 Mo, 92 R5 
Va, w 75 Kan, 85 78 
¥ 9 60 Neb, 85 75 
Ohio, &4 50 Cal, 95 85 
Mich, 75 70 ~Ore, 100 88 
Ind, 88 35 Wash, 90 95 
TT —_ 


Japanese peppermint oil is competing sharp- 
ly with American. Stimulated by its rapid 
sale the cultivation is being extended and 
there is a possibility the market for our home 
product may be influenced in consequence. 
There has been practically no speculation in 
oil during the past season. The world’s crop 
is much larger than a few years ago and in 
consequence unwieldy. Exports of pepper- 
mint oil from Yokohama, Sept 1, ’94, to Feb 1, 
9%, according to Schimmel! & Co, the big Leipzig 
distillers, were 86,000 lbs and the total Jap- 
anese crop estimated at approximately 100,000 
lbs. 


Apologists for hog butter are very fond of af- 
firming in the most positive manner that their 
product is a “wholesome, nutritious, palatable 
article of food, in no way deleterious to the 
public health or welfare.’’ Of course, to make 
out their case, they are ready to furnish 





opinions to that effect from doctors 
and chemists, which they can purchase 
at any time and in any = quantity. 


Some of these opinions were written years ago 
when oleomargarine was actually manufac- 
tured, but now that this commodity is no long- 
er made, the opinions are as obsolete as the 
commodity to which they refer. Nointelligent, 
honest student of hygiene would dare maintain 
for a moment that a compound of which at 
least two-thirds is the fat of hogs and 
which has never been subjected to a heat great 
enough to destroy bacteria, can be as health- 
ful as butter from the milk of cows. We have 
never seen a defender of the fraud that was not 
an “artful dodger’ of the real issues. He is al- 
ways ready to contrast it with rancid butter, 
but he never wants to talk of its ingredients. 
He rolls out the word ‘‘oleomargarine”’ most 
mellifluously, though the rascal knows all the 
while that there is no such a commodity in 
the market. Allin all they area bad lot and 
itis a refreshing sign of the times to know 
that since the United States supreme court 
decision sustaining the Massachusetts anti- 
oleo law, less trouble is experienced in enforc- 
ing in other states statutes designed to compel 
hog butter to be sold for what it is. 





Considerable anxiety 1s felt regarding the 
hay crop in England, writes our special corre- 
spondent, as the grass had not grown at all 
rapidly up to late May, and unless there comes 
a good share of rain, it is quite evident that the 
crop of hay inthe U K will be an extremely 
short one. If the weather should prove after 
all favorable to this crop, there would be a 
very heavy yield, such as would make it difii- 
cult to increase the imports from the U §S to 


any extent. This increase would be owing 
not altogether to weather influences 
but to another very cogent factor— 
that the English farmers have shut down 


a much larger area than customary for 
hay purposes, through not having sufficient 
live stock to feed off a portion of the grass. _It 
is a somewhat serious position of affairs for the 
British farmer that he has been compelled to 
get rid of a portion of his stock, and so impov- 
erish his farm, and make it all the more diffi- 
cult for him to get a return for his labor. Un- 
less matters change he will have, compara- 
tively speaking, neither hay nor cattle in 
abundance. 











GENERAL EXPANSION OF TRADE. 


TUESDAY EVENING, June 11, 1895. 

The past week has been comparatively quiet 
in business circles with less than the recent 
speculative activity and occasional relapses in 
values. In the main, however, trade is broad- 
ening and the outlook steadily encouraging. 
It is but natural that the rapid rise in prices 
during April and May should be followed by 
some reaction, but this is not a disturbing 
factor. Higher prices have been recorded in 
iron and cotton goods, railroad earnings show 
a small but healthy growth, manufacturers are 


moderately busy, and the wholesale trade, 
while a little smaller, as is common to the 
middle of June, is liberal in volume. Aggre- 


gate bank clearings last week, according to 
Bradstreet’s, $1,151,000,000, were the largest in 
two years, and 25 % greater than the Corre- 
sponding period one vear ago, indicating con- 
cisely the expansion of trade. 

The question now above most others is will 
the volume of staple crops be sufficiently large 
to maintain the increased business. It now 
looks as though the wheat crop will be under 
450,000,000 bu but a decreased tonnage here may 
be made up in corn and other cereals. Old 
wheat stocks are steadily and rapidly decreas- 
ing. Exports wheat and flour last week were 
better at almost 3,000,000 bu. Live stock is 
moderately active withont special strength, 
common cattle and sheep showing weakness, 
cotton unsettled and wool less dull. Dairy 
products are quiet, with good creamery butter 
and York state cheese doing a little better. 
Revised prices to-night follow: 





THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 





Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 81 524 31% *5925 *9 50 
New York, 83 58 34 — *10 50 
Boston, — 6144 _ 2 80 *11 00 
Toledo, 87% 53 _ _ _ 
St Louis, 83 49 2914 a — 
Minneapolis, 8134 _— = — 
San Francisco, *97}¢ *1 15 *115 *6 00 _ 
London, 8444 6334 _ _ *12 80 


*Prices per cental. Other prices per bu. ° 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
July 80% 52% 31% 
Septem ber, 81% 535% 3134 


At Chicago, wheat greatly unsettled last week, 
ruling weak and strong by turns, and during the 
expired part of this week has been no less erratic. 
Speculative trading issmaller yet important. 
News at hand largely of a warmed-up character, 
especially since rainfall early last week, which 
was instrumental in temporary breaks. Follow- 
Ang these have come some good recoveries, carry- 
ing July at the close of last week nearly to 82¢ 
and the trading this week unsteady. The bulling 
was on the various state reports, which simply 
reflected conditions as outlined in our special crop 
report published a week ago. This insisted 
on the sharp declines in condition, and 
the state circulars have brought these 
before the attention of operators. The 
bullish government report published Monday of 
this week, showing the low June condition, was 
of course anticipated, Receipts of both spring and 
winter continue small. Public stocks are down 
to approximately 50,000,000 bu, against 58,200,000 
bu one year ago, 68,600,000 two years ago and 26,- 
650,000 in °92 which was more nearly a normal 
‘visible supply.’ Cables indifferent and exports 
moderately encouraging. Cash demand fair, 
partly for milling account. No 2redin store has 
sold %c under July, and recent transactions by 
sample as high as 8c with No 3 hard 791,@79%4¢ 
andgNo 4 75%4c. The net gain in July and Sept 
last week was 2 and 25gc respectively. 

Corn has shared little of the strength in wheat, 
owing to the more favorable crop conditions and 
belief in enlarged area. July and Sept sold un- 
der 52c on the rains early last week, and since 
that time recovered, touching 53. and 54ec respec- 
tively, with operators this week watching 
weather conditions and movement of old. 
Cash demand fair. and until good soak- 
ing rains visit the corn belt there is nothing 
to indicate any reasons for special weakness. 
Exports rather encouraging, but public stocks 
around 10,000,000 bu exceed the visible supply of a 
year ago by about 25%. Late sales 52@53c for No2 
grades in store and choice lots of No 3 free on 
board 521,@53'4c. 

Oats for September delivery have sold under 
30e, recovering at the close of last week to 31%4¢, a 
net gain for that period of nearly 1c, and so far 


THE LATEST 


MARKETS 





this week wait on crop and weather conditions. 
Speculation fairly liberal, and considerable sup- 
port offered on severe dry weather in various sec- 
tions, although localities here and there are get- 
ting plenty of rain. Cash demand goed with 
500,000 bu taken for eastern shipment in a single 
day. No2in store around 304,@51e, No2 white 33 
@334,c and small sales by sample at the usual 
premium. 

Barley quiet under small offerings, but slightly 
stronger on the basis of 50@52c p bu for good to 
choice with extra ata premium. Crop conditions 
promising and little news in the market, malting 
and shipping demand proving tame. 

Rye sold up sharply 5a@6e late last week, No 2 
being quoted at 70ec in store or June delivery, 
while Sept advanced to 72a@73e, the market so far 
this week showing less action though prices hold 
fairly. The recent talk about unfavorable out- 
look for the rye crop in Europe had its effect here 
as well as in wheat, and offerings proving small, a 
few urgent buying orders easily forced prices up- 
ward. Home outlook fairly promising as noted in 
our special crop report on another page. 

Flaxseed has held within a narrow range, No 1 
on track around $1 471,@1 49 p bu and evidently 
little wanted, nor was much offered. Oil le 
higher, this indirectly helping seed. Crop out- 
look promising and futures quiet around 125 for 
Sept or Oct delivery. Timothy inactive under re- 
stricted offerings and a moderate demand, prices 
being based on 5@5 25 p ctl for contract prime, an 
advance of 15@25c. Clover lifeless around 9 50 for 
prime and 9 80 for Oct new. 

At Minneapolis, wheat traders turning their at- 
tention to probable yield of spring, and this rath- 
er a bearish factor,aithough sight is not lost of the 
deteriorating condition in the winter wheat belt. 
Northwestern farmers are marketing rapidly and 
the big millers paying about %c over July for No 
1 northern, late transactions being around 8114@ 
8134c. Flour dull with buyers holding off, .uill- 
stuffs steady. Bran in bulk $10 25@1050 Pp ton, 
shorts 11 50@12, middlings 13@13 50. Coarse grains 
unsettled and hay steadier under reduced fstocks. 


At Toledo, wheat active and unsettled, with 
weather conditions the dominating factor. State 
and private reports not encouraging, offerings rel- 
atively light, and while some rain has fallen in 
Ohio and Ind, generally too late to materially as- 
sist. Cash 87c, July 85@85'4c, Sept 8314c, No 3 soft 
84144c. Corn irregular with a moderate local and 
shipping demand. Cash and July 53@53%c. Oats 
quiet and rye held foran advance. Clover reports 
from the fields conflicting and the market irreg- 
ular with recent quotations around $5 90 P bu for 
Oct new seed. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 








Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, £600 #47 #4 50 
New York, 6 00 490 460 
Buffalo, | 6 00 475 450 
Kansas City, 5 60 450 425 
Pittsburg, 6 00 4 65 450 


At Chicago, the cattle market has been well at- 
tended, and early heaviness, accompanied by 
some declines in common to fair grades, was fol- 
lowed toward the close of last week by returning 
strength with moderate activity Monday and 
Tuesday of this week. Receipts have shown 
some decrease, approximating 43,000 last week or 
about 6000 smaller. Quality uneven and 
prices rather widening. Good to choice about 
as high as at any time recently, while the general 
market inclined to heaviness, yet with the re- 
duced offerings the outlook is a little better. Re- 
cent rainfall has stimulated the demand for stock 
sattle and selected droves sold up 15@25c.: Native 
grassers are selling poorly, as usual at this time 
of year. Good milkers and veal calves}]wanted 
and Texans in largely increased supply. Revised 
prices follow: 

Exporters, 1450 to 1600 

lbs, average. $565 6.00 
Good dressed beef and 

shipping steers, 1150) 

to 1400 Tbs, 

Fair to medium steers 


1150 to 1400 Tbs, 
Good cows and heifers 


Com to ch bulls, 

Good stockers and 
feeders. 

Common do 

Caives, heavy, 

Calves.100 to 180 lbs, 

Milch cows, ea, 

Grass-fed ‘Tex steers. 285 360 

Poor to fair cows, 1» cows and heifers. 225 265 

Hogs were actiye at a slightly lower range, 
prices working down 15@25e last week, and show- 
ing an irregular course so far this week, with 
packers free buyers and shipping demand moder- 
ate. Coarse heavy droves and grassers. slow ex- 
cept at a big discount. Undertone one of consid- 
erable stability at present prices which are not 
high. Good to choice heavy $4 55@4 70, light and 
mixed 4 25@4 60. 

Common sheep have sold almost unprecedent- 
edly low during the last few days, while good to 
choice muttons and lambs received fair attention. 
Decline on most grades 15@25c, and few good 
westerns sold better than 4c, while ordinary Tex- 
ans were dull under $350. Good, heavy export 
sheep 4@4 50, poor to fair mixed droves, including 


$300 475 
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Texans, 2@3 25, poor lots 1@2, spring lambs 5v 
stock sheep 2 50@3 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market irregular with 
considerable heaviness prevailing. Demanic 
rather slow, and on everything poor to common, 
sales most of last week were 15@25c lower, with 
recovery this week indifferent. Good to choice 
butchers’ weights aid shipping steers in consid- 
erable favor, common droves neglected and stock 
cattle selling a little better. Revised prices fol- 
low: 


Extra to fey steers 14") Light steers, 450 to 450 


to 1400 Ibs, $5 SK 0 Ibs 





Good to ch, 1250 to Good cows and heifers, 3 25 
1350 lbs, 425 540 Bulls and stags. 200 

Com to fair, 100 to Feeders, $0) to 1100 lbs, 375 425 
12) Ibs, 340 425 Stockers, 600 to S50 lbs, 275 350 

Rough fat, 1000 to Fresh milch cows, ea, 2000 4200 
13/1) Ibs. $25 425 Veal calves, 3875 525 


Hogs lacked animation almost from first to last 
and the weakness has resulted in a mild decline. 
This in turn has brought no special snap and 
common droves dull at $41540435. Common to 
best yorkers and pigs 4 254450, medium and 
heavy 450@465. The Pittsburg sheep trade has 
been rather demoralized much of the time for 10 
days past and no good recovery can be expected 
until the situation at otner points improves. 
Good to extra wethers, 85@100 ths, 3@4, with fancy 
ata premium. Poor to fair, 65@80 ths, 1 50@2 85, 
yearlings 3 50@4 50, spring lambs 4@5 75. 

At Buffalo, the dull and heavy cattle market 
last week has been followed by symptoms of re- 
covery. Common to rough lots neglected 
throughout with desirable cattle finally a little 
better. Transactions on the basis of $4 50@6 for 
good medium weight butchers’ steers up to fancy 
heavy shipping and export. Offerings of milkers 
and springers ample and prices generally 3@5 
lower at 20@40 ea. Hogs have averaged easy in 
tone, many droves showing a decline of 10@15c with 
demand only fair. Good to choice mixed and heavy 
4 55a@4 75, light weights and yorkers 4 30@4 65, pigs 
and rough lots 3 50@4 25. Sheep largely indiffer- 
ent in quality. Poor and rough lots dull, heavy 
and lowerunder discouraging advices from the 
outside and unsatisfactory local demand. The 
total supply last week was the smallest in many 
months yet this did not lift the trade from dull- 
ness. Fair to extra medium and heavy sheep 3 50 
@4 50, poorto common 225@325. Spring lambs 
3 50@5 50. 

At New York, asluggish cattle trade has been 
followed by a little more life yet the market re- 
mains comparatively dull. Poor to choice na- 
tives salable at $3 50@5 75 with extra 6or a shade 
greater. Veal calves broke 25@50c at the close of 
last week and are nowsalable at 450@525 for 
good to choice. Sheep in moderate demand and 
working a little steadier at the lower range of 
prices established. Common to prime 2 25@4 60, 
spring lambs 4 50@7. 

At London, American steers 103%,@11\,c ® th, es- 
timated dressed weight, and sheep 12%4,@13%c. 
Retrigerator beef 81,@91,c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 
At New York, arrivals are moderate and prices 
steady. Roxbury Russet $2 75@375 P bbl, Rus- 
set Golden 2 25@3 25, poor to good 1@2. 





Beans. 
At New York, marrow firm, other kinds 
steady. Ch marrow $2 50@255 p bu, medium 
195@2 05, pea 210@220, white kidney 2 2@ 


2 35, red kidney 1 85@1 95, black turtle soup 1 40@ 
160, yellow eye 220, Cal limas 3 10@3 15, foreign 
marrow 2 15@ 2 30, medium 1 70@1 80, pea 1 80@1 90, 
green peas 971,c@1 05. 

Dried Fruits and Nuts. 

At New York, the market is quiet but strictly 
choice are held firmly. Fey evap’d apples 6%4@ 
T4e Pp th, ch 64@6l2e, cherries lle, black- 
berries 4@44c, raspberries 184,@19¢c, Cal 
apricots 6@9c, unpeeled peaches 6@81%4c, peel- 
ed 12@15c, Cal London layer raisins $1 35@150 p 
bx, loose 3@4crown 2'4,@4c Pp tb, currants 2a 
41,c, prunes, four sizes 444@64%4c. Fey Va pea- 
nuts 3a@4e P tb. 

Kges. 

At New York, under moderate receipts of un- 
certain quality the market gains strength. Fey 
new-laid nearby 144%2@l5e p dz, N Y¥ and Pa 
fresh 133%,@1444c, ch northern Ind and O 13%@ 
l4e, ch western 13@131,¢, eulls $2 50@3 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York. berries in liberal supply and 
easy. New fruits sell according to quality. Va 
strawberries 3@5¢c°p qt, Del fey 8a9c, NJ 8a@100e, 
Ma fey 6@7c, blackberries 4@8c, gooseberries 6 
huckleberries 4a@8c, muskmelons $2@3 Pp 
bbl, cherries 5a8sc P tb, Fila peaches 1@2'p pk 
case, watermelons 50ce@1 ea. Foreign fruits ine 
good demand. Ch Sicily lemons 5 25@5 50 p bx, fcy 


6@6 75, Sicily oranges 2 25@2,75, bananas, firsts 


@ese, 
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115@175 P beh, seconds 
pineapples 5@12 p 100. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, supply moderate and market 
firm under good demand. Prime timothy sc ~ 
100 Ibs, No 1 T5e, No 2 65@70ec, No 3 50a60c, clover 
mixed 55c, clover 50c, salt hay 50a@60c, long rye 
straw 65¢, short 45@50c, wheat 40a50c, oat 40@50c, 

Hides and Tallow. 

At New York, the strong feeling continues. Coun- 
try-slaughtered cow 844@9e P Ib, bull 64e@ie, calf 
%He@F1l Wea. Country tallow 44gudsyce P Ib, city 


1@125, strawberry 


44c, edible 5c, brown grease 3',435,¢, yellow 354@ 
4c, white 44ga@4%yc. 
Onions. 
At New York, held steadily when prime. 


Bermuda $120@130 P cra, Egyptian 1 9@2 p 110- 
tb bag, N O 1 50. 
Pork Product. 
At New York, demand is light and former prices 
are quoted. Old mess pork $1350 p bbl, new 13 75 
@14 25, family mess 12 50@13, short clear 13 8a, 


country dressed pork, light 7c, medium 6@ 
64ec, heavy 5@5tec. 
Potatoes 


At New York, the condition is irregularand quo- 
tations show a wide range. Old potatoes $1@1 25 p 
bbl or sack, Bermuda prime 3 50@4 P bbl, southern 
Rose 2@4 P bbl, Chili red 2@3 75, white 2a@3 50, 
seconds 1 50@1 75. 

Poultry. 

At New York, there is a fair trade, market 
about steady. Spring chickens 20@25c P th, local 
fowls 9c P th, western 9c, southern 8,c, roosters 
544c, mixed turkeys &@9e, local ducks 60@80c ~ pr, 
western 60@70c, local geese $1a@1 25, western 85c@ 
112, southern 60@75c,pigeons 2a40ec. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, all kinds in good supply and 
selling well when choice. Asparagus 50c@$1 25 
# dz behs, LI and NJ beets 3@5 P 100 behs, cab- 
bage 50c@1 50 P cra, nearby lettuce 1@2 50 p bbl, 
squash, southern white 25@50c P bu cra, yellow 
2@50e, turnips 150@2 p 100, LLlandNJ radishes 
25@50c PY 100, rhubarb 50c@1, Fla tomatoes 1 25@ 

175 ® carrier, Fla cucumbers 50@75c P cra, south- 
ern green peas 50c ® bskt, southern wax beans 
50c@1 25 P cra, green 50c@1. 

Wool. 
active and a shade stead- 


A little more 
ier at leading markets based on _  follow- 
ing prices at New York and _ Boston, with 


freight differences at Chicago: Ohio and 
Pa, XX and above 16@17c, X 15@15'4c, No 1 17@18e. 
Ohio combing, No 1%,@14 blood 18@19e, No 2 4 
blood 18@19c. Mich: X and above i4c, No 1 
17@18¢e, Mich combing, No 1 %@% blood 18e. Ky, 
Ind and Mo combing %4@%, blood 18c. Scour- 
ed basis: Texas fine spring 32@33c, medium 27@ 
28c, territory fine 31@33c, medium 25@29ce. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS, 


WHOLESALE PRICHS AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, live stock firm. 

Good to best steers $6 50@7 50 P 100 tbs, milch cows 


usual 


35@40 ea, hogs 350@450, sheep 6@7, unwashed 
wool 10@15¢ p tb, hides 6@10c, tallow 4@4%ec, 
chickens 11@12c 1 w, ducks 12@13c, geese 10@1Ic, 


eggs lic Pp dz. Potatoes $1 50@1 6242 Pp bbl, on- 
ions 2@2 50,cabbage 2 50@3 50,asparagus 1@1 10 P dz, 
radishes 75¢ P 100 behs, pieplant 1 50@1 75, let- 
tuce 20@25¢ P bx. Loose hay 11412 P ton, baled 
timothy 11@12, clover 9 50@10 50), oat straw 7a8, rye 
8 0@9, bran 18 50@19, cottonseed meal 20, mida- 
dlings 19@19 50, state corn 70@75e p bu,western 61@ 
68c, oats 36@40e, wheat T5a80c. 

Al Syracuse, potatoes 25a30c — bu, lettuce 21gc 
P head, radishes ic P beh, beets 6c, asparagus 
34ec, young onions 15e P dz behs. Chickens 9@10c 
P hl w, ducks 9@10c, eggs 12@12',c, beef 7T!,a@ 
9c, veal calves 8@9c. Baled hay $10@13 P ton, 
loose 7@11, rye straw 8@10, bran 18. 

At Buffalo, No 2 red wheat &8tc P bu, No 2 
yellow corn 57@574¢c, mixed oats 32\gc, rye 7T2%oc, 
flaxseed $1 50, bran 16@16 25p ton, middlings l6@ 
16 50, mixed feed 16 50, cottonseed meal 16 50. 


In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 12c ® dz, potatoes 35c P bu, beans $1 50@ 
2, wool 12@17e P th, pork 5 50@6 P 100 ths, beef 6@ 
8c, veal 4c, lard 7e, chickens 8@10c, corn 55¢ P bu, 
oats 35c, wheat 8c, shorts 18 P ton, middlings 19. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
eggs l4c P dz, fowls 10a101,c P th] w, springs 18@ 
30c. Extra cmy butter lsc — Ib, good to prime 14@ 
lic, N ¥ factory cheese 7@7%4c, skims 3@5c. Pota- 
toes 30a45e P bu, new $3 25@375 Pp bbl, green 
beans 1@1 2 } In, wax 1 25@1 35, strawberries 6@ 


© P qt, gooseberries 6a7c. Ch timothy hay 14@ 
14 50 @ ton, clover 7@8, rye straw 14@1450, wheat 
» Was 


At Pittsburg, cmy butter 21@23c P th, full cream 
cheese 7, a8 ec, imt Swiss 10@10'ge, eggs 14@15e P 
dz, oid chickens 65a70e pP pr, springs 50@75e, 
ducks 60¢65¢. New potatoes $3 25@3 50 ® bbl, as- 
paragus 40a60c dz, strawberries 11@12c Pp qt. 
Baled hay 12413 p ton, clover 1050@10 75, mid- 
dings 17@17 50, bran 15415 50. 


OHIO—At Columbus, poultry 


in fair supply 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


and demand. Chickens 64,@7c P th 1 w, 9d w, 
ducks 6%e 1 w, 8c d w, eggs 10,alle P dz. Pota- 
toes 45a50¢ P bu, new $2 25@2 0 Pp bbl, green peas 
80¢ al }) bu, string beans 9c @l 75, radishes 15a18e 
P dz, lettuce Besve , onions 10@121¢c, apples 4 80 
@5 10 ~ bbl, strawberries 3 75@4 50 P case. Bran 15 
}) ton, middlings 16, loose hay 11@12, baled 10/0 
@11, oat straw 4 50a5, rye 5@5 50, corn E4a ite 
P bu, oats 33@35ce, wheat 80@83ec, best pat flour 
480 ~ bbl. 

At Cineinnati, eggs barely steady at 10c p dz, 
chickens Ge P lb, roosters 4c, dueks 12@15e. Ch 
timothy hay $11 Wal2 p ton, clover 9@950, rye 
straw 5@5 50, oat 4a450, bran 1250. Potatoes 2@ 
275 P bbl, onions 175a@2 P sek, asparagus 20c Pp 
dz, cauliflower 50@75e, cucumbers 30e, rhubarb 
121, a15¢, beets 20c, apples 5 50@6 bbl. 

At Cleveland, potatoes easy under liberal sup- 
ply. HMebrons and Rose 35@40e }) bu, Burbanks 45 

‘To Page 642.) 





Money in 


Vacuum Leather Oil for your harness 
and shoes. Geta can ata harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 
gallon; book ‘‘How to Take Care of 
Leather,’’ and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out ; if you don't like it, 
take the can back and get the whole 
of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere — handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y- 











JHE STUDY 


—of the action of 
medicines, or vegeta- 
ble compounds, upon 
the stomach, and tests 
in many hundreds 
of cases, long ago 
convinced Doctor 
R. V. Pierce, 
Chief Consulting 
Physician to the Invalids’ Hotel and Surg- 
ical Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., that all cases 
of Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Liver Com- 
plaint could be cured permanently if the 
right treatment were given. In support of 
his belief that ke had discovered an altera- 
tive extract which he called ‘‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’’ that would cure these dis- 
eases, he collected from all parts of the 
country the evidence of those who had 
used his medicine, and he has asked the 
public to investigate for themselves, as he 
would glad to furnish the names and 
addresses of thousands of people who have 
used Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 

eery. All interested should send for a little 
medical treatise on Dyspepsia, Chronic Di- 
atrhea, “‘Liver Complaint,” Biliousness, 
Constipation and Piles, published by the 
World’s Dis Se art Medical Association, 
Buffalo, N and mailed on receipt of six 
cents in one-cent stamps. This book also 
contains the photographs and testimony of 
many persons who have suffered from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs. 


INDIGESTION; SEVERE PAIN IN STOMACH. 


THOMAS FLETCHER, of Ciifton Station, Fair- 
fax Co., Va., writes: 








‘*I suffered the terri- 
ble tortures for ten 
years with what your 
Dr. Pierce’s Common 
Sense Medical Advis- 
er describes as ‘Gas- 
tralgia’ (pain in stom- 
ach). I employed our 
home-doctor — took 
dozen bottles of sarsa- 

arilla with no bene- 

t; then I took one- 
half dozen bottles of a 
celery compound with- 


out any benefit; then 
eight bottles of iron 
tonic, I was no bet- 


ter; this was in 1889. 
I then took six bottles 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, 
I am now fifty- 





THOS. FLETCHER, Esq. 


which made a new man of me. 
two years old. and for the past five years I have 


worked very hard on my farm. It is impossible 
for me to say too much for the ‘ Golden 


Discovery.’ "’ 


oURASt E 
vane 
TRONG 
Costs L N Cc ONGES m+ BEST. 


—FOR THE— 





Garden, Lawn, 


& Railread, 





CLEAVELAND FENCE co., 


Free. | 41 Biddle Street, Indianapolis, Ind 









CHAMPION Coe 


CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 
& corrugated pan over firebox, a 

jiling capacity ; smal] interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by 


for cleansing and 
storing ; and a 
me, 
old iron kettle — on a fence rail. 
THE G. H. GRIMM MFG, CO, 


fect sutometic 
HUDSON, O. and MONTREAL, QUEBE 


Horse Carts 


Champien is as 
12 STYLES. 


SPrannow ana\} | $25 


WIDE TIRES. J Upwards. 
2 and 4 Wheels. Write for 
circ’s and say what you need. 


HOBSON & CO., | Factory— 
No.4 Stone St., NewYork, | Tatamy,Pa. 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For wll Kinds of Grinding. . 

A boy can operate and keep 
in order. “Book on Mills” 
andsamplemealFREE. —_ 
~ All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, roller or buhrsystem, 

Reduced Prices for ’95. 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO 
90 Day Street, 


Distemper and Worms 


In Dogs cause Diseases among Horses, Sheep, © oe? 
Poultry, ete, not to mention Children. DISTEM- 
PERINE will preve ntand cure Distemper, Worms 
and Intestinal Disorders. Invaluable to Sheep and 
Stock Pastures. Sportsmen should give their Dogs Dis- 
temperine before Shooting over Stock Farms. One ounce 
of prevention is worth tons of cure. Recommended and 
used by Kennel owners, stock raisers, ete., ete. sy mail 
50c and $1 per box. For wholesale prices address 


The Thompson Laboratory, Washington, D.C., U. S.A. 


FARM GREAM SEPARATORS. send "for catalog. 


PLES, West Chester, Pa.; Elgin, I 


VAPORATING FRUIT 


mplete rigs for gilt-edge — and big profit, 
AMERICAN mene  * ws 
Box 407. Gupnathen, Pa. 
USE CARBON- 


TAYLOR’S FUMA Bisulphide 


For killing W oodchucks, Prairie Dogs, Gophers 
and Rats, a ts in Grain, Seeds, ete. Shipped in 
50 pound cans bv the manufaerure 


EDWARD R. TAY LOR, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Catalogue 
Free, 

















































FISH ING LINES 1 to 1000 yards best Braided Oil 
Silk, l we a yard. Send for samples. 


AREN & Cw., 10 E. l4th Street, N. ¥. 
















bitant profit. 


y-S avin go Catalogue 


BUGGIES, A ii SPRING WAGONS & HARNESS 


mailed tu oh buyers, 
ranted, at wholesale factory prices, without the middleman’s exor- 
We belong to no * 
tion to advance prices, 

Will sell you one Buggy or one Set of Harness at same rates 


on application. Reliable goods, fully war- 


* pool” or “trust,” or other combina- 


as one hundred. All Goods 
aud Freight Cc NX — on shipments to certain localities Warranted Two Years 


as specified in Catalogue. 


faction guaranteed. MEADE 





Think of best Buggy at $51.50; Two-Seated Spring Wagon, 
handsome Carriage, with Lamps, full fenders and sprin ra backs to seats, only $95.00. 


ANUFACTURIN 


$50.00: a 
Entire satis- 
.. Neave Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
{From Pp: ge 638.] 

@50c, new $2 25@3 50 » bbl, wax beans 150@175 Pp 
bu, string 75cq@1 25, cucumbers 20@40c P dz, rad- 
ishes 15@20c, asparagus 35@40c. Poultry in mod- 
erate demand. Chickens 7%4@8e P th, springs 2 50 
@450 p dz,ducks 7%4@8clw,eggs 13%2¢ P dz, 
steers 4a4 75 | 100 Ibs, veal calves 450@5 50, hogs 
4 40a4 60, sheep 3 75@4 50. Baled timothy hay 8@ 
10 P ton, loose 10412, rye straw 5 75a@6 25. 

At Toledo, baled hay $10@11 Pp ton, louse liviz, 
rye straw 646 25, bran 20a21, potatoes 445@50c 
bu, new 25044 } bbl, onions 175@2 50, cucumbers 
40a50c } dz, lettuce Ge Pp Ib, asparagus 5@5c. 
Egus l3al4e PP dz, chickens 7144@8e P fh 1 w, ducks 
8a9e, geese 65a Te ea. 

In Other Places—At Springfield, Clark Co, eggs 
llc P dz, lard Tec Pp th, potatoes 60e P bu, beans 
$1 75, dried apples 6442¢ P Ib, chickens 25 a@30¢ ea.— 
At Attica, Seneca Pg wheat 85c, oats 30@32e, corn 
50c, wool 12a 16c.—At Holt, Jefferson Co, wheat 85ec, 
corn 75e, oats 50c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter ‘Market. 


New York State—At Albany, quiet under full 
supply. Good toch emy 17@18!%4c P th, dairy 16@ 
1714¢.- At Syracuse, good to ch emy 15@16e, dairy 
l3@15¢e.—At Buffalo, well sustained. N Y and Pa 
emy 18!,4@19¢, dairy 17@18¢, mt emy 14@15¢c.—At 
Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 14¢.—At Jewett Cen- 
ter, Greene Co, l6al17e. 

At New York, the market is firm but quiet and 
the outlook uncertain. Pa extra cmy 18@18%c Pp 
tb, Eluzin and other western extra 184@181,¢, firsts 
l6aiice. seconds l4al5e, N Y dairy half tubs extra 


161, 4 lic, firsts lbalé6ec, 


seconds l0alle. 


western dairy firsts 12@13¢, 


At Boston, firm for choice grades but demand 
not active. Extra Vt emy 19¢e Pp tb, extra N Y 19¢, 
northern firsts 17a@18¢c, eastern emy 16a@18¢c, west- 


ern extra 181,¢, firsts 16a@17¢, 

¥ 16a1l7c¢, Vtand N Y firsts 

firsts 12c, extra emy in 

and 1,-th prints 19a 20e, 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 914:41014¢ P th, flats 9@i0c, pound skims 4a@ 
6c,imt Swiss 12a@16c.—At Syracuse, full cream 
cheddars 6a7c.—At Buffalo, market slow. N Y 


extra Vt dairy lic, N 
14a15¢, western dairy 
orin trunks in 1 
extra dairy do 17@18e. 


boxes, 


fullcream old 8a9c, new 8c, part skims 5a@6c.—At 
Baldwinsville, OQuondaga Co, 11c.—At Ogdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co, 2134 boxes offered of which 579 


sold at 714c, salesmen holding balance for 74e. 
At New York, fancy stock is kept well clean- 


ed up and firm, lower grades inelinedto weak- 
ness. N Y new full cream, fey large white Te 
~ tb, colored 7c, prime to ch 6144,@610c, J white 
small 744c, colored 744c, good to ch 6%4@7%4ec, Che- 
nango Co best part skims 4c, fair 2%4@3'e, full 


skims la@lce. 

At Boston, supplies are light and really choice 
gains strength. New cheese: N Y extra 749@8c}P 
th, firsts 6@7c, seconds 4@5c, Vt extra 744@8c, tirsts 
6@7c, seconds 4@5c, part skims 2@4c, Ohio flats 
extra 7@7%4c, firsts 5@6c. Old cheese: N Yand Vt 
extra 9c, fair to good 7@8c, common 5@6e, Ohio flat 


5@7e. 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


UtTicA, N ¥, June 10—The cheese market to-day 
was stronger than a week ago, owing chiefly to 
the reports from the countryin regard to the 
yield. Dairymen all say that heat and dry 
weather have injured the grass crop seriously ; 
that cows are getting poor pasturage; 
that the yield is already declining without 
really having reached what might be called 
the flush, and that there is no prospect of im- 
provement in the future. This means a diminish- 
ed make of cheese and some believe it means 
higher prices in the near future. 

The transactions are a little larger than a year 
ago, but they probably include some stock that 
has been held back on account of low prices. 
Buyers say they made no money last week and 
yet they seemed willing to pay the same or rath- 
er better prices to-day. Twoof the buyers here 
consigned a large amount of cheese abroad last 
week, aggregating one-quarter of the entire ship- 
ments from New York. Returns are awaited with 
considerable interest. 

Sales are as follows: Large colored, 3643 bxs at 


(To page 642.] 


EIN SILAGE 


ODDER-CuT TTERS of all sizes, 
iS atest cuttin mech 2. pst eve 1 aK inciud- 
ing Carriers, both straight and j 
angle, of any length — 
For full informa- 

tion about Cut- 

ters, Carriers and 

s Machines 
Why _ Ensilage } 
a” send for Ensi- #F 
lage Catalogue. 
For the best Horse-* 
powers, Threshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning: mills, Feed. 
mills, Cirecular-saw Machines, Land-ro — and 
oowers, send for Fearless Catalogu 
Address, MINARD MARDER, opieskill, N 




































THE LATEST 


Nervous Prostration 


Is 





due to impure and impoverished blood. 


The true 
Read this: 


way to cure is to purify the blood: 


“My wife was 
troubled with 
palpitation of the 


heart, 
dizziness 


numbness, 
and general 


nervous prostration. 





Our home physicians 
failed to give her 
relief. Then she de- 
cided to try Tood’s 
Sarsaparilla. After 
taking a half dozen 
bottles, we saw a de- 
cided improvement. 
She has now taken 


about eighteen bottles and feels the best she 
for She looks so much better that 
people wonder at her improvement.” O. C. 
Himes, Cedar Creek, Indiana. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Ts the 
in the 


has years. 


Blood Purifier 
e to-day. 


only True prominently 


eee Be sure to get Hood’s. 





easy to buy, easy to take 


Hood’s Pills in effect. 25 cents. 


WHITMAN’S °’entsses 


Victorious Throughout the World. 


, easy 











WHITMAN'S 
STEEL BEAUTY 





FOU UR NEW PRESSES FOR !895. 
See Our New “Steel Beauty,’? ALL STEEL. 
Light Weight, Strong, ne and Durable. 
Our Balers received Highest Awards at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and every other contest. 
Send for Circula rs and Prices for 1895. 
WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





OR catalogue of 600 Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York, and 


MARKETS 
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THE GENUINE 


UCKEY 


PUNMEe. 


Has no equal. Works easy and 
throws a constant stream. Never 
peaean in winter. Over 300,000 in use 
and giving univers: ul satisfaction. 
Send for circulars and prices, giving 
depth of well. Peware of Imitations. 
f bs i | “at Dp 
MAST, FCOS & TCO. 
~SPAINGFIELD, OHIO. 
o Moanufactunrers of the Tron 
farbine and Columbia Steel 
wv im Hngimes. Steel Derricks, 
Power Mills, Litt Pi:mps, Tank 
and Spray emps,. Buckeye 
Lawn Mowers, Iron Fencing, 
Fire Escapes, ete. 


CHEAP WATER SUPPLY 
ey AUTOMATIC RAMS. 


A COST OF LESS THAN 


25 Gts. 
PER ACRE 


PER YEAR 
CUARANTEED. 


This is the only known 
economical method cf ir- 
rizvation on a small seale 
and for supplying water 
foray purpose on Stock 
Farm-, to Country Resi. 
dences, Creamer ies. 
Dairyme n, &e. 

A RIFE RAM 
willelevate water in any quantity to any height at 
any distance. Made in ail sizes, for all purposes, and 
will deliver more water than any other ram under 
same conditions, Ill, Catalogue and estimates free, 
RIFE ENGINE CoO., B. L. Greider, Sec., Koanoke, Va 


THE RELIABLE 
PERKINS Steel, eg 





“W3HL 3SN NVO G1HO Vv 





















ZEON, 


With Graphite Boxes. 

Galvanized Steel Towers, 
Warrant covers to fullest ex- 
tent. Before buying get cata- 
logue - : oanee of what we 


PERKIN WA WIND MILL CO., 


Laat 
= 





oa 


= 






















Chicago. | = 2 Race St., Mishawaka, ind 
A.W. Livingston’s Sons, jo. si: SEEPS cn 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


Write for what you want, or what you want 
$ to know about. Seed Annual Free. 








JOHN H. JACKSON. 






Successor to JACKSON BROS. 

NEW YORK STATE DBAIN TILE and PIPE WORKS. 

onutactarer of and Dealer in 
eC 

Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining, Chimney To 

ad Clay: Stove Pipe, Fire Clay, Kaolin, Encaustic a 
nda 


Established_1852. 

Main Office, 88 Third Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Agricultural Drain Tile, Salt; 
Brick, Mortar Colors, od 


Sewer Pipe, Red Pressed 


and Portland Cement, Lime,’ Plaster, e 















Bales tight; draft light. 


Capacity: Construction; Durability—all the BEST. 


A 12-Tons-a-Day 


The Southwick Baling Press is poner, full-circle machine, 
It has the largest 
any 

Double- Stroke Press 
the World. 







Machine at a 10-Tons-a-Da 
Our Warranty Goes with Each 


~~ fog 
achine, 


eed opening o 
Continuous-Baling, _ 



















Over 2000 iui use. Forty of the best Threshing 
Machine Manufacturers licensed to buiid 


,<(fGod 
Net S.raw 


sack 


i very 


Stacker licenSed or built by us, bears trade mui k ad 


shown in this ad. You ver the 


machinery in the world of our licensees woes 


a lawsuit. All infrineers } rosecuted | >thof 
Farmers gladly pay extra for threshirr. 
Stacks by blast of fan. 
Separator capacity increased 20 per cent. 


extent. 


dust. 


No moving. no setting 
equally genoted to Separators and 
Write for FREE catalogue giving fuil 


lers. 
description. 


THE INDIANA MFG. CO., 148 to 154 Missouri St, Indianapolis, Ind, 





best threshin:* tl 
°G 


AREAS a 


whe 


RES 
pit 
ACKER . 


illest 
No rren on stack. ° 


Works automatic» ! ly. Is 
Clover riu! 








NEW YORK. 


\imely Paragraphs of General Interest. 





State Entomologist Lintner has been receiv- 
ing reports from time to time regarding the 
dropping of leaves from maple trees, which, so 
far as this locality is concerned, he attributes 
to the recent frosts. But reports from other 
sections say that a small worm has been doing 
damage to sugar maples, for which he has 
found no remedy except to kill the worms as 
fast as the leaves fall. 

The governor has signed the annual appro- 
priation bill, in which are the following items 
of agricultural interest: State agricultural so- 
ciety $20,000, Geneva experimental station 
50,000, department of agriculture 85,000. He 
has also signed the following bills: Mr 
Thompson's, becoming Chapter 839, appropri- 
ating 10,000 for improvements for the fair 
grounds of the state agricultural society at Syr- 
acuse; Mr Clarke’s, Chapter 814, appropriating 
8500 for a fruit exhibition building at Geneva; 
Senator Coggeshall’s, Chapter 820, giving town 
fair associations 25 perlcent and county fair as- 
sociations 75 per cent of the Ives pool tax; Mr 
Holmes’, becoming Chapter 860, regard- 
ing the practice of veterinary medicine. 
This bill provides that all who desire 
to become veterinary surgeons shall 
pass an examination before a board of 
skilled veterinarians. Each candidate must 
pay a fee of 25 and must have studied not less 
than three years. No person shall practice 
veterinary medicine after July 1, 1895, unless 
registered, authorized and licensed by the re- 
gents. For violation of this law a fine of 50 is 
imposed. The governor also signed the annual 
supply bill, which carries items aggregating 
1,800,000. It becomes Chapter 932 of the laws 
of 1895 and provides for an appropriation of 
8000 for the department of agriculture, 4500 for 
the weather bureau, 10,000 for the experiment- 
al station at Geneva, 15,000 for farmers’ insti- 
tutes and 20,000 for tuberculosis investigations. 

Among the measures of widespread im- 
portance introduced in the legislature is 
the one regarding the failure to destroy dis- 
eased trees, becoming Chapter 763 of the laws 
of 1895. This provides that every such tree 
and the fruit of a tree infected shall be 
declared a public nuisance and no damages 
shall be awarded for entering upon premises 
and destroying such trees and fruits, if infect- 
ed, or for cutting away the diseased part of 
any tree infected with black knot, or altogether 
destroying such tree, if necessary to suppress 
such disease. Every person when he becomes 
aware of the existence of such disease in any 
tree or fruit owned by him, shall forthwith de- 
stroy or cause such tree or fruits to be de- 
stroyed, cr the infected part to be cut away. 
It shall be the duty of the commissioner of ag- 
riculture, when he has reason to believe that 
such black knot exists, to appoint an agent to 
visit the farm, girdle the infected trees and 
assess the expense at the rate of 2 per day on 
the town. 

The weekly horse sales at West Albany are 
meeting with gratifying results, attracting 
large crowds. On Thursday, June6, nearly 2000 
people were in attendance and in the neighbor- 
hood of 300 horses were sold. One ofthe prom- 
inent dealers in attendance here regards the 
outlook for the home market brighter than 
ever, believing that prices will advance during 
the next two years to a point much higher 
than has been obtained during the past 15 
years. Many western breeders have shipped 
about all their brood mares to market on 
account of the low prices and have practically 
gone out of the business. All commission 
dealers agree that not one-fourth of the horses 
sold during the past five years have been geld- 
ings, and the agricultural reports from all the 
horse-producing sections of the west show that 
there has been a decrease in production of 
horses of nearly 75 per cent. The great for- 
eign trade in American horses is becoming a 
prominent feature of the live stock busi- 
ness aS nearly every ship for foreign 
countries is carrying American horses. 
The increased foreign trade during the 


past eight months gues to show that the 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





American horse is well liked abroad and this 
condition should be encouraging to the east- 
ern farmer who has never been able to com- 
pete with the western producer of horses. 
The men who have been fortunate enough not 
to dispose of their stock at ruinous prices will 
realize a large profit on their investment if they 
continue to produce a high-class business 
horse. 


Bouckville, Madison Co 0, June 7—Still too 
dry here for grass and grain. Ground is, how- 
ever, in fine condition for corn which the 
warm weather caused to germinate quickly. 
More than the usual acreage of potatoes plant- 
ed. Not many old potatoes on hand although 
prices are good. Washing sheep was the order 
of the day on Saturday, June 1, and will be 
done this week. Wool brings 16c¢ per lb with 
no prospects of an improvement in price. 
Most of the sheep kept |here are grade South- 
downs. The prospects for the fruit crop have 
materially improved within the past week 
and good vields of apples, peas and strawber- 
ries are contidently expected. William Fritz 
has just embarked in the bee business. 


Dansvile, Livingston Co 0, June 7—Garden 
vegetables were all cut to the ground by frost. 
Grapes seriously damaged. Other fruit pros- 
pects very unfavorable. Some corn planted 10 
days ago has not come up yet. Many farmers 
planting now. A large acreage of potatoes 
and beans being planted. Prof L. H. Bailey 
of Cornell gave farmers here a talk on horticul- 
ture and spraying on May 28. 

Elba, Genesee Co 0, June 8—Nearly aill 
crops were put in with the soilin very fine 
condition and although the weather has been 
extremely changeable they seem to be growing 
well. Hay will be a light crop. Frosts de- 
stroyed nearly all of the apples. Very few fall 
ones left, only a few cherries and no plums. 
Grapes, more ambitious perhaps than the rest, 
are budding the second time with fair pros- 
pects. 

Floyd, Oneida Co 0, June 8—John Holtby is 
building a cow barn. His 12 cows are all 
hornless animals. Potato bugs have appear- 
ed in large numbers and much earlier than 
usual. Not as much sweet corn planted as 
last year. Too little rain and grass is suffer- 
ing. Strawberry beds are in full blossom. It 
is feared the hard frosts have injured the ap- 
ple crop. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co co, June 6—The 
rain of May 27 revived pastures. Those on 
clay soil were looking very brown. Oats on 
clay knolls looked very hard before the rain. 
Meadows are improving. Cows doing well 
and more milk being shipped from the station 
than usual. Charles Stevenson on the Gibbs 
farm is shipping cream to Troy at 12c per qt. 
George Briggs has a new separator. The knit- 
ting mill is doing a lively business and em- 
ploys 25 hands. Bee Keeper Sturtevant has 
taken a part of his apiary to the Conner farm 
and put them in charge of Loren Gibbs. Not 
a good season thus far for bees. Dr Gibbs is 
still improving his farm buildings. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co Q, June 3—More oats 
and potatoes grown than usual. Corn all 
planted. Cows high and milk and butter low. 
The freeze did little damage in this locality. A 
few early gardens were nipped. There is a 
fair prospect for a good hay crop. 

Gilboa, Schoharie Co o, June 7—Farmers 
have their spring work nearly done. The late 
frosts and dry weather injured grass, grain 
and fruit toa great extent. The apple crop 
will be short. Pears and plums are a failure. 
More potatoes planted than usual. Olin T. 
Hinman planted 90 bu of seed. Homer Simon- 
son recently lost one of his best dairy cows. 
Potato bugs in great abundance. 





Jewett, Greene Co Q, June 8—Crops in need 
of rain. The potato bug has appeared and is 
more destructive than ever’ before. Most 
farmers preparing for buckwheat sowing. 
Corn looks well but grass is poor for this time 
of year. Most of the butter makers are pack- 
ing. Fruit was very much injured by the 
frost. There will be no plums and but few ap- 
ples and pears. A great many western horses 
coming in here and they appear to be very 
healthy in this climate. Butchers offering 
$3.50 to 3.75 for lambs. 


Medway, Greene Co Q, June 8—On account 
of cold weather corn is backward. Oats look- 
ing well. Ryeshort both in heads and straw. 
It will yield below the average. Straw has 
advanced from $8.50 to 12 perton. The hay 








crop must be light especially on upland. 
Prospects good for plenty of pears and apples 
of all varieties except Baldwins which did not 
blossom much. A number of farmers are 
spraying their orchards. Potato bugs very 
plenty. Sheep mostly sheared, some {flocks 
shearing lighter than usual. On account of 
the low price of wool many were sheared un- 
washed. Buyers offering only 12 to 16ce per Ib 
for wool. Some butchers engaging lambs at 5e 
per lb. 


Trumansburg, Tompkins Co 0, June 8—Corn 
and beans coming up nicely. The earliest 
corn is being cultivated and looks well. The 
acreage of potatoes and beans is larger than 
last year. Meadows not making a very large 
growth owing to dry weather and the prospect 
is that the hay crop will be shortened up con- 
siderably. Wheat heading and needs more 
rain as also do oats, barley and meadows. 
Fruit has been injured to quite an extent in 
different localities. The temperature was be- 
low freezing five times during May. A large 
amount of pressed hay is being taken to the 
station. Apples are dropping off. 

Tuscarora, Steuben Co Db, June 8—Farmers 
well along with their work. A large acreage 
of potatoes has been planted this year. Late 
frosts did much damage to fruit of all kinds. 
Meadows also badly hurt by frost. Hay will 
be a very light crop and rain is very much 
needed. <A large acreage of fodder corn is_ be- 
ing planted. Farmers will be obliged to grow 
something to take the place of hay or dispose 
of a large part of their stock. Cows doing 
well but butter and milk very low. Sheep 
shearing done and farmers selling wool at 12¢ 
per lb for unwashed. Lambs and fat sheep 
bringing fair prices. Cows selling at $25 to 
35 per head. C. J. Smith has his new barn 
completed. William Murray is also building a 
barn. Cutworms are doing much damage to 
corn, some fields being entirely ruined and 
will be sown to buckwheat. Oats looking fair- 
ly well for such dry weather. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Mattituck, June 8—Grass has made rapid 
growth since the rains were received. Pota- 
toes are also looking very fine. Asparagus of 
fair size and plentiful. Wheat heads larger 
than for several seasons, but the crop is thin 
on the ground. Corn and oats making rapid 
growth and the acreage larger than in former 
seasons. Farmers getting tired ofbuying feed 
for stock which accounts for the increase ; in 
the acreage of crops. 

Riverhead, June 8—The last of the surplus 
hay is being pressed and shipped at $13 to 14 per 
ton. A large area of cauliflower ground has 
been prepared and the plants are coming up 
nicely. hey are not attacked by fleas as for- 
merly. Asparagus is being cut regularly for 
the canning factory at 9c per bunch. Some is 
being shipped to New York on commission. 
The shipping of strawberries has begun for the 
Boston market. Local markets glutted. Prin- 
cipal varieties grown are Crescents and Sharp- 
less mixed. J. M. Edwards, George B. Terry 
and J. M. Dimon each have promising patches. 


Southold, June 7—On a 50-mile drive 
through some of the best farming sections of 
this and adjacent towns grass and oats were 
found looking very fine. Potatoes somewhat 
uneven, but a very large acreage. Corn grow- 
ing very fast. Many are cutting rye for hay, 
while some have it cut and in the barn. In 
this immediate section potatoes look well, as 
do all other farm crops. Asparagus is cutting 
quite heavy, but growers think the dry weath- 
er hurt the beds when plowed down last sum- 
mer and therefore are not furnishing as large 
spears as they otherwise would. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chatham, Tioga Co 0, June 7—Meadows are 
looking very thin and many are plowing them 
up for ensilage corn and buckwheat. Frank 
Burdic,who intends raising celery and cabbage 
quite extensively, is somewhat discouraged at 
the way the dry weather holds on. Several 
farmers in this section have gone to raising 
rabbits and hares quite extensively for table 
use and find it profitable. Fruit in this sec- 
tion has been nearly all killed by frosts. Corn 
looking well and the same true of oats. Hay 
looks as if about one-half the usual yield will 
be obtained. With butter and cheese extreme- 
ly low things look very discouraging to farm- 
ers. 


Matamoras, Pike Co o, June 7—J. C. 
Rose has improved his residence very much 


























by painting,etc. He will keep summer boarders 
again. Keeping city boarders is being done 
quite extensively in this county. A compul- 
sory school law has been passed in this state. 
It will be a good thing for this section. The 
barn on the Westergard place in Dingman 
township was recently burned. Cause of fire 
unknown. 

Tioga, Tioga Co 0, June 5—Farmers in this 
section have corn and potatoes all planted. 
Corn came up well and is ready for the culti- 
vator. A much larger acreage of potatoes than 
last year. Weatheris warm and all vegetation 
doing well after so much cold weather. Wal- 
nut, butternut, hickory, chestnut and oak trees 
still look as though forest fires had burned the 
leaves io a crisp. Close examination shows 
buds starting anew for a second covering 
of foliage. Small shubbery in yards was killed 
to the ground by the severe winter and spring 
weather. In this part of the county fruit is all 
destroyed. Baldwin apple trees were nearly 
killed by the cold weather and continual freez- 
ing in May. Timothy and clover were dam- 
aged by the frosts. 


MARYLAND. 
A Meeting of Wide- Awake Farmers. 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Vans- 
ville farmers’ club held at Annapolis Junction 
near Baltimore, the address of President R. 
W. Silvester of the Maryland agricultural col- 
lege was the most prominent feature. His 
subject, Co-operation between scientific and 
practical agriculture, was one of deep interest 
to all progressive farmers and one full of 
solid facts. He held that no_ practical 
resuit has ever been attained which did not 
come through some antecedent scientific idea 
and that it is the work of scientific agricultur- 
ists to recognize these principles, classify and 
apply them to the affairs of life. In every 
state and territory of the Union agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations constitute the 
means by which may be worked out for us a 
plan of procedure based on the natural laws of 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





To the interchangeable mileage ticket issued 
by the Ohio Central lines, already the best in the 
market, has been added the entire B& O system 
west ot Pittsburg, including the Pittsburg & 
Western railroad, making it incomparably the 
best mileage ticket issued by any line. If you 
want a ticket that includes the B & O system as 
well as the Big Four, such tickets are issued by 
Ohio Central agents only. 





A metal wheel for use on farm wagons and 
erage! so constructed that the box fits per- 
fectly and cannot work loose under any strain, is 
a novelty among farm machines and wagons. 
Such a wheel, guaranteed to support two tons, 
composed of a cast iron hub, with a cast iron box 
secured in the hub by a malleable nut, with 
notched spokes, and the hub cast directly on and 
around the notched ends, making it impossible for 
the spokes to work loose, has been placed on the 
market and guaranteed against defective material 
and workmanship for one year. A descriptive 
catalog of the styles and adaptability of metal 
will be sent to our readers who write for it, 
by the Havana Metal Wheel Co of Havana, III. 





As atraveler passes over the western states he 
sees a great change in the methods of securing 
water. Ten windmills are seen to-day where one 
was seen five years ago. A good farmer would 
now almost as soon do without a barn as the 
windmill. This wonderful change has been 
brought about by the recent improvements in 
mills; and especially by bringing out a steel mill, 
which insures durability and perfect work. A 
first-class mill is the Perkins, which is made 
throughout of the best of soft steel, excepting, of 
course, the main casting, which is of the best qual- 
ity of cast iron. Any one contemplating the pur- 
chase of a steel mill cannot do better than decide 
on a Perkins direct motion steel mill. It is made 
by the Perkins Wind Mill Co, of Mishawaka, Ind. 





If Mellin’s Food is something you have not 
tested, send to the Doliber-Goodale Co, Boston, 
Mass, for an interesting book aboutit. A sample 
of the food will accompany it, then—just try it. 
If you have once discovered its value you will 
never let the supply run out. There is nothing 
that will make you drop off to sleep like a spoon- 
ful of it taken before bedtime. It will stay your 
stomach between meals, it is just the thing to pre- 
vent a touch of faintness while bicycling, tramp- 
ing orhunting. It has the same qualities as tea 
or coffee without their ill effects, and the dyspep- 
tic who takes a tablespoonful of it after meal 
times does not spend the remainder of the day 
wishing she had not eaten a bite. Of course you 
know how babies thrive on it; fat, healthy, Mel- 
lin’s food babies stare you in the face wherever 
you go; but it is just as helpful to old folks who 
are weakly and need a bit of pleasant stimulant. 
It is something you ought to carry while travel- 
ling, something you want to always have in the 
house, something you simply cannot do without. 





AMONG 





THE FARMERS 


the universe and as certain of success as that 
night follows day. 

The early history of agriculture was tersely 
reviewed. Books to aid the plow by inciting 
thought first made their appearance in the 
16th century. He spoke of the influence ex- 
erted by Tusser’s Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry, Jethro Tull’s and Arthur Young’s 
Researches in Agriculture, the investigations of 
Liebig and their application by Boussingault 
of France. In referring to Maryland agricul- 
ture, President Silvester said that her tobacco, 
cereals, grass and every vegetable grown here 
find in the state the plant food best fitted for 
their development, and this condition could 
only be brought about by careful study and 
scientific methods. Maryland farmers spend 
nearly $3,000,000 vearly for fertilizers. It is 
not overestimating to say that one-half of this 
would be saved by an intelligent system of 
fertilization. Nitrogen is our most expensive 
ingredient costing 20c per lb. The leguminous 
plants will secure this from the atmosphere. 
One acre of well-grown crimson clover repre- 
sents as much in the form of fertilizer as 20 
tons of well-rotted manure. 

The important subject 
briefly referred to and that of scientific feed- 
ing given slight attention. The numerous 
agricultural publications of the country in- 
cluding the bulletins issued by experiment 
stations also came in for afew words of com- 
mendation. President Silvester is an enthu- 
siastic believer in the possibilities of insti- 
tute work and advocated the holding of two 
farmers’ institutes annually in each county 
in the state. These gatherings, he believes, 
should be plain experience meetings at which 
difficulties can be made known and remedies 
suggested for troubles which~infest and bur- 
den the farmers’ life. 


of pollination was 





Prince George Co 0O—The season though late 
continues favorable for both grain and grass 
crops. The commencement exercises of the 
Maryland agricultural college at College Park 
begin on the 15th and close the 19th. The 
graduating class numbers 15 which is the larg- 
est the institution has had for many years. The 
exercises promise to be of unusual interest. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 


Ritchie Co b —Early planted corn, potatoes, 
garden truck and fruit of all kinds have been 
severely injured, except on high ground and 
along large streams where the fog protected 
them. Apples will be our main fruit crop this 
season. Many orchards have been winter 
killed. Owing to frost and cutworms the corn 
crop looks rte mo Don’t think wheat is 
injured by frost. The hay crop will be light on 
account of dry weather and being pastured 
late. On account of the scarcity of feed many 
meadows were pastured up to the 15th of 
April. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol— With some few exceptions the late 
frosts have done little damage. Grapes are 
hurt most and will not be more than half a 
_— Strawberries were hurt but little except 
on low moist ground. H.J. Hart reports his 
loss as 50 per cent. Raspberries were not hurt 
as they were not in blossom. Unless some- 
thing more occurs apples will be a big crop as 
well as pears, peaches and other fruits. Farm 
work generally behind owing to the cool 
weather but those crops that are in are grow- 
ing fast. Grass will be almost a failure except 
on low ground. We have had but one good 
rain in several weeks although they have had 
showers all around us. Wells and streams are 
as low as they ever get. S. H. Carrington not- 
ed his pond fall 4 in in 24 hours last week. 
The thermometer reached the 90 mark several 
times the past week and the heat still con- 
tinues, making farm work laborious and diffi- 
cult. Cutworms more than unusually destruc- 
tive and the festive crow gets in his little pull 
as usual. 





Bozrah—Few farmers have finished planting 


corn. More being planted than usual this sea- 
son and much sown for fodder as the hay crop 
looks a little doubtful at present. Rather 
more than the usual acreage of potatoes plant- 
ed. The apple bloom was immense and stayed 
on along time. Fruit of all kinds was injured 
to some extent by the freeze but the indica- 
tions are that there will be enough apples left 
for the good of the trees and the markets. 
Grass begins to look well though some fields 
are quite thin. Rye looking fine and will be a 
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good crop. Oats looking very well. Butter 
getting quite plenty and selling at 20 to 28c. 
Eggs 18 to 20c, potatoes 65c. 

East Hartford—Planting done and crops 
starting well. Potatoes look well. Weeders 
are coming into use quite generally to save 
hand work. Town taxpayers think the act of 
the legislature placing the bridge across the 
Connecticut river at this place is unjust. 
Probably the supréme court will decide whether 
or not the towns specified by the act will have 
to build the new bridge. The burning of the 
old bridge caused much inconvenience to 
farmers as several had not gotten their ferti- 
lizers and many were drawing manure at the 


time. Two ferry boats were put on but 
charges are very high and add much tothe 
cost of fertilizers. Cutworms are reported 


numerous. 





Crop Prospects Early This Week. 


Week ending June 8 began with high tem- 
peratures, but closed with normal conditions. 
West of the Missouri river, and in Iowa and 
the nortiwwest, there was a continuation of 
the abundant rainfall of the week before. 
These districts now have ample moisture with 
possible excess in some localities. In the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys Monday and 
Tuesday brought scattered showers, but no 
general satisfactory rainfall. The local show- 
ers were of great benefit to corn and grasses, 
but more is urgently needed. Many localities 
in these districts, however, had no rainfall, 
and there the agricultural situation is critical. 

Winter wheat is practically beyond aid and 
rain now will simply result in a plumper berry 
without materially helping the yield. Spring 
wheat maintains its very high condition, and 
moisture has been so abundant that future con- 
ditions can hardly do it serious damage. Con- 
dition of oats, except in the districts noted for 
heavy rains, has materially declined during 
the week, and the general prospect for the 
crop is distinctly poorer. In the states of the 
central west the outlook for grass and hay is 
decidedly discouraging, and under the best 
conditions hereafter, the crop will be very lim- 
ited. Heavy wind storms in many loca..ties 
did some damage by stripping fruit, but the 
prospect for apples is still excellent. 

sms 
Pennsylvania Grange Notes. 


The Pomona grange of Berks Co had an inter- 
esting and well-attended meeting in the hall of 
Enterprise grange at Blandon recently. In the 
morning a secret session was held, which closed 
shortly before 12 o’clock, when all sat down toa 
repast prepared by Enterprise grange. The 
public session in the afternoon was opened b 
Adam Minich, master of the Pomonas. The - 
dress of welcome was made by William Pearson 
and response by Ezra Griesemer. Edward K. 
Bohn of Robesonia gave a German lecture 
on Potash salts and after this followed an open 
discussion. Mr Berminger of Walnutport next 
lectured on butter making. He paid a high trib- 
ute to the Patrons and other farmers of Berks Co. 
A lengthy discussion on dairy topics followed, in 
which many participated and a great deal of val- 
uable information was elicited. Master Adam 
Minich made appropriate closing remarks ty | ex- 
plaining what the grange had done for the farm- 
ers. 

A grange has been organizedjat Faulkner school- 
house near Little Marsh, by W. F. Hill, state Jec- 
turer. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 





Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in, the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a mumber, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








JIGS—4 Registered breeds, Jersey calves, collies, beagles, Gist 
year. F. MORRIS, Norway, Penn. 





NABBAGE PLANTS—extra fine, best varieties, 600 in basket 
$1.00; 1000, $1.50; 5000 and over, $1.00 per 1000. TILLINGHAST 
BROS, La Plume, Lack’a Co, Pa. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





[From page 639. 
65,c, 4769 at 634c, 112 at 6%c; large white, 210 at 
6 4c, 758 at Gye; small white, 150 at Te, 35 at Tc 
to local trade; small colored, 200 at 634¢, 393 at 674, 
lov at Te; consigned 330 bxs. Total 190,670 bxs 
asciinst 9904 last year. 

At Little Falls, the sales were 140 bxs at 61 ¢, 
4560 at 634¢, 1187 at Te, BO Consigned, also 215 bxs 
dairy at b@7Te. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, moderate activity prevails with 
supplies more than ample, Improved pasturage 
throughout the country contigusus to N Y serves 
to increase the flow of milk. The average surplus 
price last week was $1 12 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 
other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
June 10 were as follows: 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 





NY,.LE& West RR, 33,616 2,453 245 
N Y¥ Central, 15,860 176 987 
N Y¥, Out & West, 29,580 255 
West Shore, 9,380 626 731 
N Y¥. Sus & West, 15,667 s19 22 
Del, Lack & West, 31,559 435 
NY & Putnam, 5,383 7 
New Haven & H, 5.399 BSS) _— 
Lous Istana, 1,082 — 
N J Central, 1,618 7 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,161 2 
Hk T Co, 5,420 222 — 
Other sources, 4.200 _ 
fotal receipts, 160,925 5,088 1,985 
Daily average, 22,989 727 283 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Pouioam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
Lhamed were as follows: 

Week of *June 2 May 26 May !9 May !2 May 5 Apr 28 May 
Thctretrramels, 48 46 41 46 44 42 WW 


Merritts Cor, 128 1 124 121 116 113 48x 
Kitchawan, 99 92 % 85 a4 M4 a7 
Croton Lake, 55 63 61 ' 62 62 250 
Yorktown, 402 397 390 391 377 387 «15% 
Aimawalk, a3 70 ot 7l 75 76 280 
West Somers 119 135 121 !21 128 130 WS 
Baliwin Place, 245 251 339 234 252 253 966 
Mahopac Falls, 24 247 259 235 237 226 bal | 
Mahopac Mines, [91 192 188 TR8 188 184 756 
Lake Mahopac, 87 72 79 77 74 72 302 
Crofts, lov 157 167 lo6 162 158 652 
Carmel. 184 167 179 212 194 181 752 
Brewster, 78 a5 83 4 87 83 339 
Hopewell, 5 122 238 200 188 560 
Srormville, 240 265 21 276 267 264 = =1,089 
Poughquag, 900) rer X34 858 825 786 «(3,314 


i4 4 4 14 13 56 
05 738 739 718 693 2,900 
2 124 130 133 136 509 


Paw lings, i4 
Reynoldsville, 74! 
Paterson, 12 

Totals, 4.211 4,004 4,194 4,353 4,237 4,131 16,788 

*Also 1011 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 308 from 
Carmel 

Let the producers beware of the new exchange, 
or rather the old exchange with the farmers’ mon- 
ey in it, and the latter shut outside the door; or 
if permitted inside a gag law put upon them. It 
will surely be the old exchange, with another turn 
of the screw downward. Don’t be bought nor 
sold. Meet the dealers in an honorable way and 
prove yourselves men.—[{E. G. Seeley, Roxbu- 
ry, Ct. 


I 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

NEW YORK, June 11—There is no new feature to 
report and the market in general is without 
change. Business continues slow, brewers having 
stocks on Hand to last a long time, and exporters’ 
orders being few and uuimportant. Prices are 
not changed. In the country prospects continue 
good for the growing crop, except in a few dis- 
tricts where frost damage was heavy. Tying is 
quite general and in many sections all available 
help has been engaged. No sales of importance 
are made, as those who have old hops on hand are 
firm in holding for higher prices. Some shipments 
are made on previous contracts, but these do not 
affect the market. Pacific and European markets 
rule quiet and unchanged. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 
June 5 June7T June 10 
State NY crop "4 choice, 8 8 8 


“med to prime, 6@7 > 6@7 
¢ . “ "93 choice, , 5 . : 5 
“ * “ “com to prime, 
“ “ old olds, - 293 29: 363 
Pacific "4 choice, 8 8 8 
. med to prime, : 6@T 
“ "93 choice, 5 


6@7 6@T 
5 5 
com to prime, 
Bavarian, new, 22@24 24 24 
Bohemian “ e 
Altinarks, “ 18@2 18@20 18@20 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sept,’ lasty’r 


Domestic receipts, 650 738 159,259 128,575 

Exports to Europe, 286 75,207 69,228 

Imp’s fr’m Europe, - 30 6,843 2,099 
——EEEE 


Reports from the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 
OTSEGO (Otsego), June 7—The market here is 
without change. Yards have slightly recovered 
from the effects of the cold weather, but some- 
thing unforeseen must occur within the next two 





THE LAT#SL HARKETS 


weeks to insure half an average crop in this 
town. There are upward,of 200 bales of old hops 
waiting for improvement in prices. 

BOUCKVILLE (Madison), June 8—Atl available 
help has been engaged during the recent warm 
weather, in tying hops, as the vines are growing 
fast. The prospects are good at present for an 
average crop. No sales to report. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 


NEW YorK—At Butler, transplanting began 
June 3 but is now only being generally attended 
to. Plants are some earlier than they were last 
year but a shortage in them is liable. Acreage 
greatly reduced as low prices for two years have 
discouraged growers. Growers are tired of selling 
tobacco at la3e and buying 60e corn. A few sales 
of 84 wrappers are reported at 8¢.—At Baldwins- 
vilie, some activity noticeable last week. Hern- 
sheim Brothers have recently bought over 100 ¢s 
"04 nt about 9c. E. F. Nichols sold 20 es 92, ‘93 and 
"4 al 12%, 3 and 8e respectively to Mr Friend of 
Paterson, NJ. William Ward received about 100 ¢s 
last week, among them,James Murray at9%and 2¢, 
Theodore Padgett at 9and 2¢ with low prices for fil- 
ler grades. Plants scarce and setting a little late. 
—In the Chemung valley, a few sales of °93 and 
O94 leaf have been made but the prices are such 
that both growers and sellers are inclined to keep 
terms private. Plants are unusually forward and 
abundant. Armstrong & Matherof Elmira bought 
l2¢s 94 of Maj A. Marshall at 64,¢, 12 cs of Henry 
Marshall at Se, crop of Orman Goodyear at. 6e. 
John Brand & Co seenred 5es *940f Charles Wy- 
gantaté64ye. W. H. Lovell of Elmira has been 
busy for several months buying in the Big Flats 
section and has sueceededin bunehing a very 
desirable lot of tobacco.—At Belgium the tobreco 
marketis dull. Little leaf remains in growers’ 
hands in this vieinity. The outlook for the com- 
ing crop is not very bright. Plants are coming 
along siow and there is a general complaint of a 
Searcity of them; either the seed sown was not 
good or from some condition of the weather the 
seed did not germinate and unless the seed beds 
improve soon the acreage will be considerably 
lessened. On a few bedsthe plants are large 
enough to transplant but this is an exception lot 
the rule. 

PENNSYLVANIA—There is a big reduction in 
acreage planted to tobacco in Lancaster and York 
counties, by some estimated at 50 per cent. To- 
bacco fleas gave considerable trouble to plants 
in the bed and eutworms are now reported get- 
ting in their work in the fields. Among the auc- 
tion sales of cigar leaf tobacco at Cineinnati, last 
week, were 10 es Pa leaf at $87@1050 Pewt. About 
Lancaster the warm weather has given an impe- 
ins to plant setting as the rains were unusually 
davesuliie. 





It is always well to have a good rain between 
the time of setting and the first cultivation. This 
will fasten the plants more firmly in the soil and 
the new roots that will have started will lessen 
the danger of loosening them with cultivator or 
hoe, for the hoe is an important implement in 
the cultivation of the tobaceo crop. 

The cultivation of tobaceo should begin with 
the preparation of the soil for the plants. If the 
soil is made fine and mellow it will be much less 
trouble to properly cultivate the growing plants. 
The tender nature of the transplanted tobacco 

lant makes it imperative that all soil conditions 

e most favorable, in order to assist a prompt and 
early start. 

A new system of drying and ordering tobacco 
seems to be meeting with success in the south 
and which is described as follows: The system is 
simply nature’s seasons intensified. The tobacco 
is dried by a constant current of fresh, hot air, 
about 120° F, which is uniformly distributed 
throughout the entire rooms or compartments 
and is taken thence impregnated with all the 
foul odors and gases thrown off by the tobacco, 
through a patent ventilating pipe into the open 
air. The ordering system is an exact reproduc- 
tion of a May mist. An aqueons vapor is repro- 
duced at any desired temperature from 80° F up; 
the humidity and temperature being within the 
control of the operator, and as no steam is used 
on or near the tobacco unpleasant odors are not 
detected as readily as on tobaeco that has been 
re-ordered by steam. 





Eagerly Awaits Its Coming.—I eagerly await 
the coming of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST each 
week, and carefully peruse its columns for the 
valuable information they contain. I intend 
to remain a subscriber as long as I live.—[El- 
liott J. Waite, Westchester Co, N Y. 

















Freckles, Blotches, 
Ringworm, Eczema, 
Scald Head, Tetter, 
and all other skin 
disorders positively 
cured with 


HEISKELL’S OINTMENT. 


PRICE SOs. A BOX. 


If you would have soft, smooth and healthy 
skin, free from all imperfections, use constantly 


HEISKELL’S SOAP. 


25 cts. Send Stamp for Free Sample. 
N, HOLLOWAY & CO., PHILA 


















The 
Farmer's 


Wife : 


} knows all there is to know about 
hard work. With her it is scrud, @ 
4 /ean aud scour from morning & 
3 till night and then her work is}¥ 
) never done, wz/ess she takes ad- om 
4 vantage of the help that modern \& 
science has placed within every @ 
woman’s reach. That help is 


GOLD DUST 
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N= 
Washing Powder. 


*“Woman’s work guickly done”’ § 

is the motto of this king of cleans- f 
ers. Cheaper and better than any { 
soap. A large package for 25 cents. 
$ At all groceries and general stores. f 

GoLp Dust WASHING POWDER has ¢ 
an additional value to the farmer for 
destroying insects. Send us your name 
and address and we will mail you an 
important booklet containing recipes 
for making kerosene emulsions, for 
spraying crops and trees and live stock. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO.,} 
Chicago, St. Louis, New York, E 
Boston, hiladelphia. 
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Big Four Route 


BEST LINE 


TO AND FROM 


CHICAGO. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Buffet Parlor Cars, Ele- 
= Coaches, Dining Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, and 
atest improved Private Compartment Buffet Sleeping 
Cars, magnificently furnished with toilet accessories in 
each compartment. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Solid Vestibuled Trains with Buffet Parlor Cara, Coaches 
and Dining Cars, and Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars. 


BOSTON. 


Through Sleeping Cars from Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. Elegant Wagner Sleeping Cars. 


NEW YORK. 


The “Southwestern Limited” and “Knickerbocker 
Special” Solid Vestibuled Trains, with Combination 
Library, Buffet and Smoking Cars, Wagner Sleeping Cars, 
Elegant Coaches, and Dining Cars, landing passengers in 
New York City at 42d Street Depot. Positively 


NO FERRY TRANSFER. 


Be Sure your tickets read via “BIG FOUR.” 
E. 0. McCORMICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt 


CINCINNATI. 
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THE JNEWS. 
Whitney Not a Candidate.—Ex-Secretary of 
the Navy William C.Whitney has been inter- 
viewed and says he would not be a presiden- 
tial candidate and declared that if the silver 
men should carry the next democratic conven- 
tion it would split the party. Hefelt that the 
free silver question was likely to assume great- 
er proportions than did the greenback ques- 
tion and intimated that to counteract the 
spread of the free silver doctrine, an organized 
educational movement was necessary. He 
does not think the republicans will reopen the 
tariff question and declared his belief that the 
money question would dominate everything in 

the next campaign. 











To Destroy Parnell’s Letters.—The executors 
of the will of the late Charles Stewart Parnell 
at London have decided to destroy his polit- 
ical correspondence. This decision has called 
forth vehement protests from a number of the 
friends of the deceased statesman against the 


wiping out of valuable historical records. The 
letters cover the time from the rising of Fe- 
nianism to the home rule agitation and include 


reports of interviews with and communications 
from Mr Gladstone, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
the earl of Carnarvon and Archbishops Walsh 
and Croke. These friends maintain that the 
letters would be certain to reveal many state 
secrets, which would justify the executors in 
sealing them up for 50 years, but they hold 
that they have no right to destroy them. 





Tontine Savings Association.—The Minnesota 
attorney-general has decided that the Tontine 
savings association is a swindling concern and 
has applied to the court to have its business 
wound up. The principal office was in Minne- 
apolis, but it is alleged the principal business 
was carried on in Chicago, where a large num- 
ber of bonds were sold. S. N. Devore is pres- 
ident and general manager of the association. 
There are outstanding 8391 bonds, with a lia- 
bility of $3,941,000, with assets of $60,000. 


China Thanks the United States.—Yang Yu, 
the Chinese minister at Washington, accom- 
panied by two members of lis suite, was re- 
ceived by the president at the White House 
Friday and presented an official communica- 
tion from the Chinese government, formally 
thanking the president and government of 
the United States for their friendly offices in 
securing peace between China and Japan. 
The teremony took place in the blue room. 
The document containing China’s expression 
of gratitude was of yellow silk and ornamented 
with ribbons of the same color. The ceremony 
was very brief, and at its conclusion the min- 
ister and the members of his suite withdrew. 


To Renominate New York Republicans.—It is 
believed that the entire republican state ticket 
of 1893, headed by John Palmer for secretary 
of state, will be renominated in New York. 
This course has been practically agreed upon 
at a conference of republican leaders in New 
York city. It has been decided to call the 
state committee together in the latter part of 
July andto hold the state convention earlier 
than usual. 


British Troops in Danger.—Dispatches re- 
ceived at Calcutta, India, from Simla say that 
the tribesmen of Chitral are again threatening 
to attack the British troops. A body of 500 
tribesmen is collected in the vicinity of Dar- 
gai and the British are preparing for an attack. 
Later dispatches say that a body of Shirannis 
has surprised a village 20 miles from Fort 
Sandeman, in the Zhob country, and killed a 
British lieutenant and seven men. 


Gold Will Mean a Split.—Senator Henry M. 
Teller of Colorado says “the Republican nation- 
al convention is bound to také some notice of 
the silver question. The tariff question is no 
longer of paramount interest to the people of 
the United States. The silver advocates in the 
republican party will never consent to the ques- 
tion being ignored by the convention. [If it is, 
and the gold standard is indorsed, the dismem- 
berment of the party is sure to follow. Political 
parties represent the good that can be done to 
the people of this country, and the time is past 
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when a party can live on its past record. 
When a party fails to represent the principles 
that are of benefit to the people, that party 
must surely die. The monetary. question is 
the all-important question now before the peo- 
ple of this country, and it cannot be made sub- 
ordinate to the tariff. The next presidential 
campaign is to be fought out on this monetary 
question.” 





Prince of Wales Reproved.—It is said that 
the prince of Wales has got into trouble with 
his angust mother by visiting the Whitsuntide 
exhibition of paintings at the Guild hall and 
afterward dining with a city sheriff. The 
papers announce that the prince’s action incit- 
ed the queen to send him a long telegraphic 
reproof. It is learned that her majesty advised 
him that he ought to have observed Whitsun- 
tide by receiving the sacraments of the church 
and that as a leading member of the church he 
should have avoided all public functions. 





Internal Trouble in Japan.—Three months 
ago Charles W. Seymour, a leading lawyer of 
Tacoma, Wash, was ordered to Japan by tele- 
graph from New York and London to look in- 
to important business propositions for English 
and American capitalists. He has returned 
and states that rebellionin Japan can proba- 
bly be averted only by a war in Formosa, 


which would make the people forget their 
troubles. The people are beginning to un- 
derstand that if Russia, Germany and 


France had not interfered, Japan would have 
got Manchuria and the other territory invaded 
by her during the war. They want the gov- 
ernment to resent with armed force this inter- 
ference by foreign powers, and, this not being 
granted, they are ready to rebel against the 
home government and all foreigners. Because 
of this feeling the government is not now 
ready to engage in foreign inyestment, and 
the imperial approval is withheld from the 
plans of foreign capitalists. 


Arrested for Causing Typhoid Fever.—The 
typhoid fever scare at Stamford, Ct, which at- 
tracted the attention of the public a month or 
more ago, has since taken on a sensational 
phase in the arrest of Henry J. Blackham, the 
much berated milkman. A great deal of feel- 
ing has been expressed against Blackham since 
the local and state boards of health announced 
that they had traced the origin of the epidemic 
back to his dairy where his milk cans had been 





washed in water drawn from an _  in- 
fected well. There was talk of crim- 
inal proceedings, but no move was made 
until Tuesday when a warrant was 


served on Blackham, charging him with man- 
slaughter in causing the death of John F. 
King, a victim of the fever epidemic. The 
complaint sets up that Blackham recklessly 
used water from a well containing the germs 
of typhoid fever to wash his cans, and that he 
sold milk in which poisonous substances were 
contained in solution. The prosecuting attor- 
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ney says that he has looked up the authorities 
in every way connected with such a case, and 
is confident that he can get a prompt convic- 
tion. During the epidemic there were 400 cas- 
es of fever and 21 persons died from it. 


Rutland Insurance Company Fails.—The Rut- 
land insurance company of Rutland, Vt, is in 
grave financial difficulties. It has canceled 
all its policies and_ discontinued business, 
but it is expected that the company will be 
reorganized with a cash capital of $200,000. 
The company was organized in 1892 with a 
capital of $200,000. The insurance commission- 
er has never been satistied with the company’s 
way of doing business. Hesays that inquiries 
concerning losses have been answered with 
evasion and misleading replies, and that full 
information in relation to these and other mat- 
ters has been withheld until recent develop- 
ments have compelled their disclosure. In 
addition to their other responsibility, the ac- 
tive officers of the company are culpable for 
neglect to exercise a reasonable business care 
for the protection of their assets, such as they 
were, taxes upon which it appears they have 
failed to pay,and some of which they have 
suffered to become alienated by foreclosure. 





News in Brief.—The John M. Leonard silk 
mill at Florence, Mass, was burned Sunday 
night, involving a loss of $150,000. 

Whitelaw Reid's mother died Sunday at Ce- 
darville, near Xenia, O. She was 91 years old. 

The second trial of Police Inspector Mc- 
Laughlin, charged with extortion, ended Fri- 
day night in New York. The jury brought in 
a verdict of guilty. On the first trial the jury 
disagreed. 

News received by special messenger at 
Wolcott, Col, Saturday from the scene of trou- 
ble in Routt county indicates that the cattle 
and sheep men have settled their differences. 
The facts go to show that the trouble was ex- 
aggerated. 

Chili has returned to a gold standard after 17 
years’ experience with paper money. 

Archbishop Hendrick of St Louis has been 
deposed by the pope because of mental intirm- 


y. 

The London Times Hong Kong correspond- 
ent telegraphs that the Japanese landed on the 
island of Formosa in strong force on Monday, 
and, after several hours’ fighting, captured the 
city of Kelung. In the fight 200 Chinese were 
killed. 

Forest fires have destroyed much property 
in Pennsylvania and New York the past week. 

The Ballantine brewery in Newark, N J, 
was burned Tuesday. The loss was $225,000. 

C. P. Lounsbury, a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college, and assistant en- 
tomologist of the Hatch experiment station 
under Prof C. H. Fernald, has received a call 
to Cape Town, South Africa, as government 
entomologist. 

It is reported that Oscar Wilde has become 
insane since his recent conviction. 
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~The Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 





ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 

For colors, the National Lead Co.’s tint- 
ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 
Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS + 


ot and Bicycles, at Factory Prices. Work guaranteed and 20 to 40 per + 
n> cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the World’s ww 
KADY RIN Fair. Our 189 Mammoth I/lustrated atalogue is free to all. Itshows 
RASKAMNY all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 
ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. 
Bena for it. Jt’s free. Alliance Carriage Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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EVENINGS 


“T HOME. 


The Home on the Hill. 


MAYME ISHAM. 











There’s a beautiful home on the hill, 
Where sunbeams ward off all the chill 
Of shrubbery dense and of flowers, 
Of hedges and fairy-like bowers. 
All terraced and green 
The grounds here are seen, 
Acdiorned with all luxury pleasing to eye 
Wiich nature can furnish and money can buy. 


In this beautiful home on the hill, 
Where ali is so peaceful and still, 
And notbing disturbs from without, 
Where beauty stands waiting about, 

While far down the bay 

The blue waters play ;— 
The family heed not the landscape around 
For they’re sleeping—all sleeping there under the 

ground. 
Em 


[Conclusion.] 


Thompson’s Hired Man. 


By Annie M. Burke. 


F BOB thought Rosy was 
going to be friendly with 
him now after his episode 
with the runaway horses, 


he was mistaken. She 
was not unkind or rude 
any more, but she was 


very, very shy and bash- 
ful. He could get nowhere 
near her to so much as say good morning. 

or several weeks this went on; then late 
one Saturday night while rumaging through 
his trunk, he came upon something that he 
thought might mean a great deal. It wasa 
pile of clean socks of his own, carefully darned 
and mended. 

Now, Bob was not in the habit of having his 
clothing mended. It was a long time since 
any one had plied aneedle for him. It had 
been his custom to wear his things till the 
holes became too large, whereupon he would 
throw them away. He now stared hard at the 
mending done on the pile of socks, and an in- 
stant conviction came over him. It was that 
Rosy had done it. She was not apt with her 
needle, as Bob knew, and these mended spots, 
though done strongly and securely, were not 
done skillfully. He stared at them for nearly 
a minute, then two big tears came into his eyes 
and welled over. For, somehow, this bit of 
mending reminded him of his mother. Since 
she had died no one had ever looked after his 
things. He could not see the mended places 
any more now for the blinding tears, but he 
pressed the whole lot to his face and sat down 
on the floor beside the trunk and cried as he 
had not done for a long time. 

However, these tears that Bob shed were not 
all for the memory of his mother. They were 
partly tears of relief and joy—joy because 
Rosy had done this for him; for did it not 
almost prove that she cared for him a little? 

He was nearly sure that it was she who had 
done it. It conldn’t have been Grace or Edith; 
they were too giddy, too thoughtless to think 
of doing such a thing for anyone. It was not 
Isabel Had it been her work it would have 
been better done, for Isabel was the finest of 
sewers. No, it was Rosy; pretty, impetuous 
Rosy, lately grown so bashful. It was very 
foolish, but he actually kissed the mended 
spots that her little fingers «had toiled over; 
then he folded them carefully, put them back 
into the trunk and left them, feeling that he 
would be a better man all his days, even 
though he should never have another stroke of 
good fortune. 

He wished he could get an opportunity to 
thank her for the little service. He wanted 





her to know that he appreciated it, and he 
watched for a chance, but day after 
ed and he got no word with her. 


day pass- 
But the next 
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Friday night when there was “literary’’ at the 
schoolhouse he got to thank her and also to 
mention to her some other things of more im- 
portance. 

As it happened Isabel and Rosy were the 
only members of the Thompson family to go to 
literary to-night, and they both went in com- 
pany with one Jack Hays, Isabel’s beau. But 
it chanced that in the middle of the meeting 
to-night Isabel became very sick, and Hays, 
in his anxiety, immediately took her home, 
both of them completely forgetting Rosy, who 
was in another part of the house. 

Bob thought of her, though—indeed, he 
thought of little else nowadays—and he saw 
that she might have to go homealone. But 
Rosy, he knew, was a popular girl, and he 
thought very likely there would be plenty of 
boys to wait upon her. As it chanced how- 
ever Rosy had a reputation for giving the 
“mitten” that made the boys a little afraid of 
her. To-night when the meeting was out no 
one came up to say “Can I see you home, 
Rosy?” Bob, watching from a distance, saw 
her pause a moment in the doorway before 
stepping out. It was a pitch-dark night, and 
the Thompson farmhouse was a mile anda 
half away. Rosy turned once and gave the 
crowd about her a frightened glance, then 
dashed out into the darkness. 

He immediately went after her. When he 
overtook her in the road she was walking very 
fast, almost running. 

‘*Excuse me,” said Bob, coming up to her, 
‘‘but I see that lout of a Hays has gone off and 
forgotten you and I know you’re afraid of the 
dark—”’ 

“No, I’m not afraid!—not one bit,” protested 

tosy. 

“And I thought I’d come along and keep off 
the ghosts,’’ continued Bob, humorously. 
‘Not that I’m asking to be your beau or any- 
thing of that kind,” he ‘added. ‘I wouldn’ 
ask that, for you gave me the mitten once—”’ 

‘“‘When did I give you the mitten ?”’ demand- 
ed Rosy. 

Bob smiled to himself in the darkness. He 
fell into step beside her, and drew her hand 
through his arm, for he was never in the least 
afraid of Rosy, though she was such an inde- 
pendent little beauty and he was only her 
father’s hired man. 

“Tt was that night I asked to take you all to 
literary, don’t you remember ?”’ he began. 

“But that wasn’t giving the mitten,” de- 
clared Rosy. ‘You asked all four of us—”’ 

‘Yes, and you were the one to step forward 
and say I shouldn’t take you,” said Bob. ‘“Is- 
abel was sorry, and tried to be polite, but you 
were bound to snub me.” 

“Oh!”’ exclaimed Rosy, protestingly. 

“But I’m not blaming you,’’ Bob hastened 
tosay. “I had no business to ask you. I’m 
not good enough for you. I know I’m not, 
and I don’t know of any fellow that is. But I 
thought I was as good as other fellows you let 
pay attention to you. It was just because I 
was a hired man that I got the mitten, and it 
wasn’t fair—”’ 

“Oh, you mustn’t think that way!’’ exclaim- 
ed Rosy. “It was because you were a stran- 
ger; we didn’t know you then.” 

“T know I was a stranger, and I thought of 
it at the time, too; but I was so mad ‘about 
getting the mitten that I told myself that if 
I'd been a school-teacher, or some young farm- 
er owning a quarter-section or an eighty, you 
wouldn’t have minded my being strange. But 
I was unreasonable about it—I can sée that 
now,’ he added, agreeably. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing about a sister I had once—little Amy. I 
always thought if she’d lived to grow up she 
would have been the nicest young lady in the 
world; and Ihave been asking myself lately 
if I'd have wanted her to go with a hired man, 
and I decided pretty quick that I wouldn’t un- 
less he’d proved himself to be—to be a gentle- 
man.” 

30b paused a while and they walked in si- 
lence along the dim road. Pretty soon he _ be- 
gan again: ‘But let us not talk about it any 
more, Let us agree that, though some 
hired men are low fellows enough, all are not, 
and that they should be given as good a show 
as anyone else unless you find something 
against them. Shall we, Rosy ?’’ 

Rosy said yes, and they shook hands on it, 
but the girl was evidently thinking about 


LOSy. 








something else, and by and by she spoke of it. 

“Did Amy die when she was little?’’ she 
asked softly. 

“Yes,” said Bob, briefly, and he knew he had 
touched the womanly sympathy in Rosy. 
There was another silence between them now. 
On either side of the road ran a_ barbed-wire 
fence, and beside the beaten track where they 
walked grew tall grass and ragweeds. All 
were covered with dust and wet with a heavy 
dew which brought out a peculiar odor. Bob 
remembered it all afterward. 

“But about your being a hired man,” -began 
Rosy, timidly. ‘‘You’re not like most of them. 
You—you have a nice home somewhere, I 
think, haven't you? and you don’t really have 
to work out, do you?” 

‘*What makes you think that ?’’ 
amused. 

“Oh, you seem to know so much about books 
and things,’’ said Rosy, unable to express just 
what she wished to. ‘‘And then your manners 
—they’re better than the best boys’ ’round here, 
I think.” 

“Well, yes, I have a pretty nice home,”’ ad- 
mitted Bob; ‘‘though it’s not so nice for me.’’ 

‘Tell me about it!’’ said Rosy, eagerly. 

“Well,” began Bob, ‘‘I have a stepmother—’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Rosy, thinking that ex- 
plained it all. 

“But it wasn’t all her fault,’’ Bob hastened 
toassure her. He could feel any amount of 
generosity for his stepmother now. ‘It was 
about going to college. I was stubborn; I want- 
ed my way, and she wanted hers.” Then he 
went on and told her all about it. 

Rosy was deeply interested, but when he 
was through she seemed to have something on 
her mind. 

“Tt’s about the—the room we gave you when 
you first came here,’’ she said. ‘‘Didn’t you— 
didn’t you think it just awful?” 

“Oh, not so very,” said Bob, trying not to 
lie. “Andit’s very pretty now,” he added. 
“Tt was good of you girls to fix it up so.”’ 

Then he thought about the socks. He felt 
horribly abashed about them, but he was de- 
termined to thank her. However, he was also 
a little bit amused, too; for he knew to men. 
tion them would confuse Rosy beyond every- 
thing. 

“That reminds me,” he _ began, 
want to thank you for something—for 
mending you did for me—”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Rosy, hopelessly em- 
barrassed. Then she hastened to say, ‘It’s 
Isabel does the sewing at our house. Indeed, 
itis! She does nearly every bit of it!” 

“Yes, but she didn’t do that,’’ said Bob, de- 
cidedly. “It was Rosy, I know—” 

“Anyway, I shan’t talk about it!’’ cried Rosy, 
desperate with confusion. ‘“‘I’ll not listen to 
one word about it!’ 

Bob put his hand on the little fingers that 
rested on his arm. ‘‘Rosy,’’ said he “I always 
liked you. WhenI came across that bit of 
mending I almost adored you!” 

He paused, but Rosy would say nothing. 

“IT know I’m poor,” said Bob. “It'll be a 
long time before I’ll have a home to offer any- 
one; for I’ll have to work out fora while yet, 
and there are those two years at college to put 
in. It would be a long time to wait, but—”’ 

“Tshouldn’t mind that!’’? ejaculated Rosy, 
suddenly, without thinking. 

Bob stopped and turned to her. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean just that!” exclaimed 
Rosy, shocked at the way her words sounded. 
“T didn’t mean—I didn’t mean—”’ 

But Bob would not let her take it back. “I 
think you meant it, Rosy,’ he said. He kiss- 
ed her twice and the last time she did not draw 
away very much. 

They had reached the gate and were coming 
up to the door. Before going in Bob whisper- 
ed—‘‘Shall we call it a bargain, Rosy?’ And 
Rosy said, “I guess so.” 

When alone with his happiness in his own 
room that night Bob thought of his father. 
“Poor old father,” he thought. ‘‘How badly 
he felt to see me go to hire out! I’ll write him 
a long letter to-morrow, and tell him how well’ 
I’m getting on, and on toward the end I’ll tell 
him alittle about Rosy, and by-and-by I'll 
send him her picture.” 

Then, after he had considered a while long- 
er: ‘‘Yes, I’ll forgive her, too,’’ he concluded, 
meaning his stepmother. ‘She thought she 
was right as much as I thought I was, perhaps. 
Yes, I’ll forgive her, and let her know by send- 
ing some message in the letter.” 


asked Bob, 


“that I 
that 
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BESS AND REX HAVING THEIR PICTURES TAKEN. 








YOUNG AND OLD. 


Having Their Pictures Taken. 


How wide awake and interested they look. 
They are brother and sister. The one at the 
right is Master Rex Angora, and the one in the 
basket is his sister, Miss Bess Angora Both 
have magnificent tails, as the Angora family 
usually do, and of the two Miss Bess has by no 
means the less fluffy and beautiful, but every 
time it was lifted out of the basket where the 
camera could get a shot at it, she drew back in 
again and curled it carefully around her, 
while Rex, vain fellow, flourished his high in 
air to be sure to have it ‘‘taken.’”? So you see 
it is not always the sister who wishes to make 
the most of personal appearance, by any means. 
Rex and Bess’ father is Mr Ajax Angora, who 
won first prize for male Angoras and second 
prize for beauty at the great cat show in New 
York city a while ago. The two are as affec- 
tionate and playful as they are handsome, and 
are the pets of a wide neighborhood. 


Sunday Afternoon. 





REST. 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us, 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us; 

Rest from sin’s promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world sirens that lure us to ill. 


[F. S. Osgood. 


The Ever-present Comforter.—‘‘Men who can 
make up their minds to hold out against the 
torture of an hour,’ says Robertson, “have 
sunk under the weariness and the harass of 
small prolonged vexations. And there are 
many Christians who have the weight of some 
deep incommunicable grief pressing, cold as 
ice, upon their hearts. Wo bear that cheerfully 
and manfully is to be a martyr.” One can 
often stand up under the first blow of bereave- 
ment, says acurrent writer, but the constant 
after-pressure of the sorrow is the test of sus- 
taining power. For this the religious rites of 
times and seasons and of places and occasions 
are not enough. For this the ever-present Com- 
forter alone can meet the soul’s need. 





A Very Nice Garden. 


LOTTIE LUCAS, CALIFORNIA. 





My garden is shaped like the accompanying 
diagram. Along the straight side is the chick- 
en yard fence, made 

of laths, and the lit- 
tle chicks would 

come through and 

scratch, so mamma 

planted some cacti along there and now the 
chickens just poke their little heads through 
and do like the chick in our readers, “givea 
queer little squeal.” This cactus has long 
thorns and lovely yellow flowers like big tu- 
lips. It grows very tall, and will soon make a 
thick hedge. Next the cactus is a row of 
white flags; they are now in bloom and the 
flowers are so sweet. I have a large plant of 
nicotina that blooms in the evening, and a big 





bush of yellow buttercups. I dug them on 
the hill myself last year; and this year the 
flowers are much larger than those growing 
wild. I also have some bushes of yellow mar- 
guerites. In the center where my garden 
comes to a point I made a little rockery of 
stones, and have it planted with moss. Mamma 
calls them sedums. I also have some ground 
ivy growing there, and the moss and ivy are 
like a carpet. The leaves are of different col- 
ors. AlsoI have some water plants growing in 
old glasses filled with soil and water. The 
parrot’s feather is very pretty, but has no flow- 
ers, but the little water buttercup has cute 
little yellow flowers. I also have a water 
hyacinth. I planted some seeds and they are 
now coming up. I love to workin my garden 
and I don’t like to see any weeds in it. 

It is very easy to make a garden. I spaded 
the ground and it was what mamma ealls 
heavy and she told me to put some sand on. 
That made it better and now I dig around my 
bushes and keep the ground loose. I have also 
lots of bulbs. These grow wild here and I 
dug them on the hills. Some have blue flow- 
ers and are called bluebells. Others are white 
and some are butterfly lilies; they are yellow. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JUNE. 
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How Does Your Garden Grow? 





Henry’s Banana Plants.—I have three kinds 
of watermelons, two kinds of muskmielons, two 
kinds of cucumbers and four kinds of toma- 
toes, also pumpkins and potatoes. Some of my 
cucumber vines have cucumbers on them, and 
I also have green tomatoes. I go out in the 
garden every morning and look at my plants 
and water them at night. I have four banana 
plants and they_have big leaves and are as tall 
asIlam. Iam eight years old.—[Henry Can- 
tield, Auburndale, Fla. 





ACucumber Girl.—I am 12 years old. Iam 
large for my age. I am like a cucumber; I 
grow fast. Last year papa gave mea small 
piece of ground. I raised lots of cucumbers 
and beans onit This year I planted beets, 
peas and radishes. [ plant peas in straight 
rows, two feet apart, and keep them well weed- 
ed. For fertilizer I get starfish. This is the 
way I catch them: When the tide is out I take 
a rowboat and spear and paddle along shore. 
When I see astarfish I lift it into the boat 
with the spear. When the tide comes in I 
take them upto my garden and plant one row of 
starfish between two rows of vegetables. When 
old So! gets down to business I will expect a 
nice garden.—[Maude Downs, Downs, Wash. 
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PEPPERGRASS PAPERS. 


NA SHADY corner of an old- 
* fashioned garden you some- 
times find a little bed of pepper- 
grass. It is a weed, the garden- 
er says, and it belongs properly 
down by the brook, consenting 
only for love of atanglewood of 
shrubbery which reminds it of 
home and keeps off the sun, to 
be tamed and made to associate 
with the civilized, high-toned 
sweet corn and cucumbers and 
tomatoes. These peppergrass 
papers do not tell how to do the housework, or 
to realize a profit from your land; they are 
here merely for whatever of crispness or spice 
they may possess. As a garnish for the platter, 
orarelish forthe meat and potato, pepper- 
grass has its modest place. 








A paragraph in a daily newspaper tells of a 
bull in New Jersey which has killed three 
men at different times and still is called a do- 
mestic animal. If owners of bulls refuse to 
dehorn them, and insist—as many do—that 
they are harmless, the owners of boa constric- 
tors and grizzly bears might as well be allowed 
to lead their pets to water and turn them out to 
feed. 





Rods and furlongs of weeds, and perhaps 
miles of them, were put to death by electrocu- 
tion in Connecticut the other day. 
An electric weed-killer was hitch- 
ed to a railroad car, the current 
was turned on, and off went the 
train, killing the weeds beside the 
track as it glided along. A thor- 
oughly modern performance, this, 
and suggestive of practical applications. 








An idea which is none the less commenda- 
ble because it originated in England is the 
summer exchange of pulpits 
between city and country min- 
isters. The city clergyman as 
well as his country brother gets 
new ideas, and both see a new 
side of life and haye their wits 
polished up and acquire the 
sympathy which comes only of 
knowing and _ understanding. 
The city congregation is regaled 
with fresh ideas in the fall, and 
the country parish with a new 
point of view. The plan ought ' 
to be followed more generally in this country. 
It is already in vogue in a small way. 





“You say her marriage was a failure ?’’ 
“Well, I don’t know what else to call it. 
Not half the people who were invited came.” 


Our grandfathers and grandmothers, many 
of them, were convinced by what they saw of 
scientists and their ways 
that science, like the al- 
chemy of old, was the dey- 
il’s own department. Sci- 
ence and _ religion they 
could not reconcile ‘no- 
how.’ Then when Darwin 
sprung the evolution theory 
and for ancestors referred us 

ot dil to monkeys, they felt that 
insult had been heaped oninjury. But let’s see 
what science is doing now in just one branch 
of its work for the salvation of mankind, and 
that in a spiritual way. Confirmed drunkards 
have had their fetters broken by hypnotism, 
in France, on the best of authority, and what's 
more than that, youths morally diseased have 
by this same agency been tamed and purified 
and as it were regenerated. In France, Hol- 
land and Sweden youthful vices and depravity 
in repeated instances have disappeared before 
hypnotic treatment. 





as the Siamese twins, but'men for centuries past 
have felt that they were foes and tried to keep 
them apart. 


Here is a bit of verse for your scrapbook, or 
to paste in your hat: 

The “good old times, when we were young,” 

By many tuneful bards are sung; 


But still, whatever may befall 
The good new times are best of all! 
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Hypocritical Women. 
CLARISSA. 


’*M SICK to death of the hypocriti- 
Be cal Ways some women have. I 
Be Ot anew as they mean to be 


are, an one of the worst of them is 
Sara, my husband's brother's wife. 
My husband is terribly close-tisted, 
so is his brother, and the two of 
them are always laying their heads together 
comparing expenses and their wives’ econ- 
omy. 

They think Sara gets ahead of me every 
time. She is one of those meaching, skinny, 
stingy folks who hate to eat enough to keep 
themselves alive and hate to have anybody 
else fill their stomachs. But what she is closest 
on is clothes. I believe if folks have enough 
of this world’s goods to do it, they ought to 
dress comfortably and live comfortably. I 
have no hankering for a sealskin sacque or 
theater bonnets or horsehair-lined skirts, but 
I do mean to have one new dress a year, even 
if I’ve got to churn some butter on the sly and 
hide some eggs to get it. 

What frets me with Sara is, she never buys a 
whole new dress or new bonnet. I declare 
to goodness I don’t believe she’s ever had one 
new thing whole and good from head to foot 
since she was married, and that was 28 years 
ago. My husband willcome home and tell me 
how Si (his brother) said Sara had just fixed 
up a dress that looks brand-new out of her old 
henrietta and a $1.50 remnant, or bought 37c 
worth of silk and made herself anew bonnet. 
She even pieces her stockings and sews new 
thumbs in her gloves, and then I spit it out 
and tell Reuben I'm just as thankful as I can 
be that she is no blood relation to me, for if 
there is anything I can’t abide it is stinginess. 

And Sara, after all her pinching and fussing, 
doesn’t economize. She looks skimpy and 
dowdy, and where I have one good, respecta- 
ble gown and afresh-looking bonnet decent 
enough to go anywhere in, and maybe nothing 
else but clean calico wrappers, she has a whole 
closet hung full of the queerest, patched-to- 
gether, ugly-looking dresses you ever laid eyes 
on, and as many as eight or nine bonnets that 
look as if they had come out of the ark. Every 
blessed thing she has makes you think of rem- 
nant counters and bargain days and 1l5e rib- 
bons for 4c a yard and. fire and smoke 
sales and general dowdiness, and I 
hate to look at her. All the same Si and my 
husband think there never was such a woman 
born, and I'm picked at for being extravagant 
and wasteful and no kind ofa helpmeet. But 
I'd be willing to wager Sara spends more at 
the bargain counterin six months than I do 
for my one good dress a year, but I couldn't 
make my husband believe it, and I’m sick to 
death of men; they're the most short-sighted, 
beetle-headed, stiff-necked, cantankerous, ag- 
gravating ‘‘critters’’ the Creator ever made. 








A Feast of Roses. 
ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 





A lady who wished to honor a young girl 
guest who was to visit herin June decided to 
give for her « “‘feast of roses.” A green bower 
was erected out of doors and roses of every hue 
were used in great profusion to make it virtu- 
ally a bower of beauty. Over the entrance 
Way were the words: 

“There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 
ane the nightingale sings round it all the day 
on 
In the Sine of my childhood ’twas like a sweet 
clream, 
To sit in the roses and hear the bird’s song.” 
It was an evening affair and Chinese lan- 


terns made the scene brilliantly beautiful. 


The menu for the supper was perfect, while the 
table was spread with snowy linen and had for 
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a centerpiece sheer linen embroidered richly 
with pink roses. A low, cut-glass bowl was 
filled with pink and creamy-tinted roses, while 
a garland of roses extended the entire round 
of the table just inside the plates. Great 
sprays of pink and creamy roses were placed 
at various places in careless grace. Small 
flower glasses, shaped like roses, held the fra- 
grant blossoms in choicest array and were 
placed for each guest. The finger bowls had 
rose leaves floating on the surface of the water. 
The olive dishes were simply green leaves, 
and the salted almonds reposed in a half shell 
ofan almond in the Rookwood ware. The 
salad was made of edible flowers, rose leaves 
among them, and was awork of art. It was 
crowned with a light-green mayonnaise and 
the edges of the cut-glass dish had a wreath of 
sweet briar roses. 

Candied rose leaves and violets figured among 
the confections, and the ices were cast in rose- 
shaped molds. Over the table was suspended 
an immense branch of roses; it was a made 
piece and each rose was made up of many 
roses, the different hues so blended and shad- 
ed as to appear as one flower. There were 
roses of pink that shaded out to the deepest 
carmine; there were roses with hearts of cream 
white that shaded to the deepest yellow, and 
there were roses with hearts of gold that shad- 
ed to white and back to yellow again. It was 
a masterpiece of the florist’s art and the whole 
thing a picture from fairyland. The mistress 
herself prepared the menu cards, and roses 
were painted upon them in exquisite color- 
ings witha quotation written quaintly upon 
each one. In the first place the girl who was 
honored by this ovation bore a card upon 
which were the words: “‘Queen rose of the 
rosebud garden of girls.”” Those for the other 
guests were well chosen and though not so 
personal were equally satisfactory. Here are 
a very few of the quotations: 

“Thou rose, sweet rose, with blush and smile, 

And breath in which all sweets are drowned, 
Thou comest to bloom for us awhile; 

And with thee is the Summer crowned.” 


“A charm has bound me with witching power, 
For mine is the old belief, 

That midst your sweets and midst your bloom, 
There’s a soulin every leaf.” 


“And they say the smiling roses 
blushes red, 

As the maiden in confusion hung her dainty 
head.” 


‘Because the rose must fade, 
Shall I not love the rose?” 


“The wind whispers softly a secret to me. 
It has seen the first rose of June kissed by a bee. 
And I see the bright splendor flash out from the 


caught the 


spray, 
A little red world that will last for a day.” 


aoeenchanagilliteatan 
The New Removable Sleeve. 
DEFENDANT. 

Finish the waist, putting a bias facing around 
the armhole. Measure it and cut a straight 
band of the material like the sleeve, of the 
same length as the armhole ard about one 
inch in width. Cut astraight band of lining 
(silesia or cambric) of the same width, but 
about one inch shorter than the first band. 
Gather the sleeve and set it onto the band of 
lining, the wrong side of the sleeve being next 
the band. Set the band of the material on the 
other side and turn both over, meeting the 
edges and sewing them together. The sleeve 
can then be fastened into the armhole with 
hooks (on the band) and eyes (underside of 
armhole), or buttons and buttonholes. This 
will be a great advantage to ladies wh6é wish 
to be in the fashion but find their sleeves cost 
so much that there is nothing left for a gown. 


ie 

Antidote for Poison Oak.—This simple rem- 
edy for poison oak will be gratefully received 
by those who can never enjoy a day in the 
woods on account of that dread foe. Take a 
handful of parsley, cut it fine and fry in a large 
tablespoonful of lard until crisp, then strain 
the lard and allow it to cool, and use as an 
ointment, whenever the part affected feels 
irritated. Also take the root of parsley and 
make a tea by simply boiling and drink it. 
[E. M. Lucas. 


Blacking the Hands.—I find I can black 
Stoves without blacking my hands by wearing 
paper sacks and wrapping the brush handles 
with paper. I wanted to give one helpful hint 
for the many I receive.—[Ray. 
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MANY WOMEN SUFFER 
FROM LACK OF INFORMATION. 


Doctors Are Too Reserved. A Woman 
Should Be Dealt With Openly. 


(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY BEADERS.) 


Women are often allowed by their phy- 
sicians to suffer much from lack of in- 
formation and anxiety. 

Many medical 
and it is a strug 
to acknowledge 
not understand 


men are vain, 
gle for them 
that they do 
acase. Women 
do not inves- 
tigate ; 
they 
have 
faith 









doctor, and 
often wreck 
their lives 
through this 
unfortunate 
SS confidence. 
In the treatment of female diseases 
men work from theory; and it is not to 
be expected that they can treat as intel- 
ligently those complaints from which 
they have never suffered, as a woman 
can who has made the organism and dis- 
eases of her sex a life study. 

Women afflicted with female diseases 
are wise in communicating promptly with 
Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, Mass. Their 
distressed condition is due to womb 
trouble, and their symptoms tell the 
story. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound is the one remedy that removes 
the cause, and re- 
stores health, cour- 
age, and happiness. 
The druggists sell 
more of it than all 
other female medi- 
cines. Why? 

The following short 
letter speaks for it- 
self. Mrs. Parker is 
a very young wife; 
only twenty-one years 
old. She was suffer- 
ing untold misery 
when she wrote to 
Mrs. Pinkham for ad- 
vice. See the result. 

Can evidence be stronger than this ? 

“[ deem it my duty to announce the 
fact to all my fellow-sufferers of all fe- 
male complaints that your Vegetable 
Compound has entirely cured me of all 
the pains and suffering I was enduring 
when I wrote you last May. I followed 
your advice to the letter, and the result 
is wonderfu!.’”’ — Mrs. CHAs. PARKER, 
Little Falls, Minn. Any druggist has it. 













Rootbeer contains enough sarsa- 
parilla alone.to give it the highest 
place as a promotor of good health. 
Tothis,add the most delicious herbs, 
roots, barks and berries and you have 
the reason why millions of people 

drink and grow healthful on Hires’ 


Rootbeer 


A 2c. package makes 5 gallons 
CHAS. E. HIRES CO., PHILA. 


















WALL PAPER. 


free from largest Wall Paper concern in U.8. 


Samples 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 2" 2""<""" Philada. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


A Table for Boarders. 


; 


The week’s bill of fare which follows has 
been arranged by an expert and experienced 
cook for the benefit of farmers’ wives who take 
summer boarders and desire to give their pa- 
trons a good variety of wholesome country fare 
and to make a reasonable profit after charging 
about five dollars a week for the board and 
lodging. For those who do not care to follow 
this program closely, it will be heipful as offer- 
ing suggestions for variety and quality, and it 
furnishes a good idea of the range and kind of 
food which summer boarders like. 

The menu has been arranged with special 
reference toa small country town, and al- 
though at first glance it may seem more elab- 
orate than can be easily managed, it will not 
be found so after a little study. The Coburg 
pudding is simply a variation of creamed rice; 
the recipe will be given if desired. The souffle, 
croquettes and beef rolls are to be made from 
the bits left from the first service of the fowl 
and roast beef; bean soup from the remnants 
of baked beans. Judge Peters’ pudding is 
simply a form of lemon jelly containing layers 
of walnut meats and served with soft custard. 
Squash pie is of course made from the canned 
squash. Thecottage pie on Friday can be 
made from the remnants of cold beef a la mode. 
For the vegetable salad, save a few of the beets 
from the greens to give color. 

It has been taken for granted that eggs and 
cream, together with a garden well filled with 
young vegetables, are part of the outfit of the 
house. As the season advances give an abun- 
dance of vegetables, but do not give many at one 
time; vary from day to day the fresh fruit in 
every way, and cream aS commonly as you 
can. People desire daintily served, well-pre- 
pared food in variety. 

SUNDAY: 

Breakfast: Wheatlet, baked 
radishes, brown bread, coffee. 

Dinner: Potato soup, broiled steak, roast fowl, 
mashed potato, creamed asparagus, rhubarb pie, 
blueberry pie, caramel ice cream. 

Supper: Potato salad, sandwiches, wafers. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast: Rolled oats, meat hash, scramble1 
egg on toast, rye muffins, coffee. 

Dinner: Roast beef, creamed potato, ‘canned 
corn, lemon shortcake, Coburg pudding. 

Supper: Chicken souffle, bread, preserves, 
gingerbread, cake. 


beans, fish balls, 


TUESDAY. 

Breakfast: Germed wheat, minced meat on 
toast, ham with poached eggs, lyonnaise potato, 
raised biscuit. 

Dinner: Baked bean soup, chicken croquet- 
tes, beef rolls, potato puffs, macaroni and cheese, 


mock mince pie, Judge Peters’ pudding. 
Supper: Egg salad, rolls, preserves, ginger 


snaps, chocolate cake. 
WEDNESDAY. 

Breakfast: Cracked wheat, liver and bacon, 
creamed cod, hashed brown potato, baking pow- 
der biscuit. 

Dinner: Ragout of veal, beef a/a mode, stewed 
potato, scalloped tomato, custard pie, apple pie, 
lemon jelly. 

Supper: Veal and potato salad, bread, rhubarb 


sauce, roll jelly cake. . 

THURSDAY. 
Breakfast: Rolled avena, broiled mackerel, 
frizzled beef, French fried potatves, graham 


muffins. 

Dinner: Tomato soup, roast lamb, mashed pota- 
to, green peas, squash pie, blane mange. 

Supper: Cheese fondu, bread, strawberries, 
gingerbread, cocoa, vanilla wafers. 

FRIDAY. 

Breakfast: Germea, cottage pie, bread omelet, 
toast, coffee, griddle cakes. 

Dinner: Baked bluefish, fish turbans, scalloped 
potato, asparagus on toast, strawberry shortcake, 
caramel custard. 

Supper: Scalloped fish, brown bread, 
cake, jelly, cocoa. 


sponge 


SATURDAY. 

Breakfast: Fish souffle, creamed lamb, creamed 
potato, raised biscuit (entire wheat), doughnuts, 
coffee. ; 

Dinner: Beef patties, beef stew, beet greens, 
jellied bananas, Whipped cream, tapioca cream. 

Supper: Vegetable s: lad, rolls, strawberries, 
Spice cake, chocolate. 

a - 
Delicious Coid Drinks. 

Fruit Sherbet.— Fruit sherbets can easily be 
Made at home and they are quite as good as 
those sold at the confectioner’s. Mash any ripe 
fruit and pass it first through a coarse sieve 
and then through a fine sieve. To every quart 
of juice add a quart of water and sweeten with 
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powdered sugar. When the sugar is dissolved 
strain again and keep in ice box till wanted. 

Soda Beer.—Two pounds white sugar, whites 
of 2 eggs, 2 ounces tartaric acid, 2 tablespoons 
flour, 2 quarts water and juice of 1 lemon; boil 
2 or 3 minutes and flavor to taste. When want- 
ed for use take } teaspoon soda, dissolve in 4 
glass water, pour into it about 2 tablespoons of 
the acid and it will foam to the top of the glass. 

Lemonade.—Four lemons, juice and rind, } 1b 
lump sugar, 1 pint boiling water, 2 pints cold 
water. Rub the lumps over the rind of lemons 
to extract the oil, press out juice, add boiling 
water, cool and put inice box. Serve with 
cracked ice. 

Strawberrg Vinegar.—Put 2 quarts of berries 
into astone jar and pour over them 1 quart 
good cider vinegar, cover and stand aside for 
two days, then drain off the liquid without 
mashing the berries, pour it over a quart of 
fresh fruit and stand as before. Do this once 
more, the last time straining through a muslin 
bag. Now add 1 lb sugar to every pint of thin 
liquid. Boil slowly 5 minutes, skim, let stand 
15 minutes, bottle and seal.—[Mrs Sarah T. 
Rorer. 





A Mess of Greens. 
A. G. CHASE, 


In late spring and early summer it is a great 
mistake if the farmer’s table is not supplied 
once or twice a week with a dish of greens, on 
the score of health alone. Properly gathered 
and prepared they are most palatable. Many 
people do not know what to gather, and are 
afraid they will get something poisonous. Let 
me give youa list that can be found over a 
very wide section of country and each can be 
easily recognized. 

The first to come is the old-fashioned dande- 
lion. Here in Kansas we can usually get a 
mess early in April, sometimes as early as the 
20th of March. Of this we have two, if not three 
varieties—the lion’s tooth, of which the leaves 
are serrated, and the straight-leaf. Both are 
wholesome and have a decided alterative ac- 
tion on the system and make a fine dish up to 
the time the plant throws up the bloom stalk, 
when they become too bitter for most people. 
The leafstalk of the wild violet makes a good 
addition to the early dandelion, as do the 
leaves of the dock, both sour and straight- 
leaved. Horse-radish tops and turnip tops also 
make a good addition a little later. Shep- 
herd’s purse, lamb’s quarter and _ wild 
mustard come on and make a good mixture. 
Still later come black and white mustard, 
poke sprouts (almost equal to asparagus if cut 
when not more than six or eight inches high), 
beet tops and lastly spinach. Our beet rows 
are always planted too thick, and when the 
tops are four to six inches high we thin out, 
and the young beets make a delicious dish of 
greens, either by themselves or mixed with 
other things. Asparagus, too, cooked like 
greens when you have plenty, is very fine, and 
in any kind of greens makes a valuable addi- 
tion. 

In preparing any of these the base is a pound 
or so of nice, sweet bacon. Salt pork will do, 
but is not $0 good as bacon. It should be put 
in the pot and boiled a full hour and a half. 
Have your potatoes peeled and put them on so 
they will just have time to cook by dinner 
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time in the pot with the bacon. Thirty to 40 
minutes before dinner put in your greens. 
These should have been carefully looked over 
to see that no foreign matter has been gather- 
ed and should be washed through three or four 
waters. Let them boil until thoroughly ten- 
der, and properly served they will make a 
farmer forget that he is tired. 





A Bicycle Outfit. 





An absolute necessity of the feminine bicy- 
clist is an appropriate and safe costume. Our 
model this week is after 
the style of the suit adopt- 
ed by almost all refined 
women who ride the wheel. 
Itis made of light weight 
woolen material in black, 


brown, blue or mixed 
goods in tan and brown 
effects. The jacket is loose 


in front and tight fitting in 
the back, with a double 
breasted vest cut low and 
worn with chemisette and 
four-in-hand tie. The 
skirt is plain and full and 
the pattern can be obtain- 





ed in sizes medium and 

le, 924, sBicvele large. The® leggins are 
jacket. Sizes 32 to 42 ; 
tnches bust measure. made of any material to 
No 6298. Bicycle yatch the suit and are cut 
skirt. Sizes medium 

and large. high enough to meet tie 
No 857. Bicycle leg- \nickerbockers, if these 
gins. Size for No J 


to No 6 shoe size. are worn underneath the 
skirt in preference to a short petticoat. 

Now that the little folks have to be attired 
in pretty white dresses, or at least those of 
light colors, a dressy apron is a 
necessary article in the little 
daughter’s wardrobe. The ac- 
companying illustration 
shows an artistic yet servicea- 
ble apron. It can be made of 
lawn, gingham, swiss muslin 
or any other dainty material. 
It is trimmed with embroidery 
or lace. It will require 2} 
yards of 36-in width materir] 
for a girl 6 years old. This 
model would make up nicely ,*¢ 
: UrOon. 
in black alpaca for 
wear. 





Girls’ 
4 to 


966. 
Apr Sizes 
school 74 Years. 
Explicit directions accompany all tie 
patterns. 
Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 


e- No .... Size 
ern... + Ie 
Naiiee 
Addie 8s . ee 
Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 


together accompany each pattern. 
————EEEE 


A Bit of News of especial interest for young 
women interested in hospital work is the mar- 
riage engagement of a hospital nurse of Du- 
buque, la, Miss Bagley, to Lord Arthur Hep- 
burn, an English nobleman andthe owner of 
large estates in England and New Zealand. 


., also 10 cents for pat- 
Size 


Pie Crust can be kept a week, and the last be 
better than the first, if putin a tight covered 
dish and set in the ice chest in warm weather. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Baking 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Baby Mine. 

Sachets are always pretty when placed 
among baby’s wardrobe. Get half a dozen 
baby-size envelopes and fill with violet pow- 
der; seal them. Get the best quality of white 
baby ribbon and tie this around each envelope 
both ways; tie with a bow and sealthe bow 
with white wax. Then letter the envelope, as 
for example: “Violets sweet, that soothe and 
charm;’’ “Sweets to the sweet; ‘‘A mother’s 
pride, a father’s joy.” 





You can send Babykins a remarkable neck- 
lace of safety pins. It may be composed of 
three or four different sizes of safety pins put 
together so as to carry out some design. Place 
the unique necklace in a dainty box. The 
nursery never has too many safety pins. You 
can write on your card, ‘‘For little Miss Baby. 
As this necklace is without end, soI trust may 
bethe happiness of your new life.” 





A daisy slumber robe and pillow to match 
would make an acceptable offering. The robe 
should be about a yard long by nearly a yard 
wide. Wherever you tack it, use white satin 
ribbon a third of an inch wide to make a ro- 
sette to represent” daisy with a center of yel- 
low ribbon. 


If baby’s parents are fond of a joke you can 
remember the baby with a switch. Get a good 
willow switch, paint it with one coat of white 
enamel paint and tie a huge bow of wide 
white ribbon around the handle. On the rib- 
bon in gilt letters may be inscribed, “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.’ 

—EE—— 

Brown Bread.—Three cups corn meal, 3 cups 
rye,4 cups sour milk, 3 cup molasses, 2 tea- 
spoons soda, 1 teaspoon salt. Steam three 
hours, bake a little. 

Splendid brown bread without rye is made 
as follows: Two cups meal, stirin 2 cups of 
boiling water, then add 1 cup flour, 4 cup 
sweet milk, 1 cup molasses, 1 heaping tea- 
spoon soda, 1 teaspoon salt. Steam 2 hours, 
dry off in the oven. I know you will like this. 
[Aunt Mollie of Vermont. 





Strawberry Rhubarb.—The mixture of citric 
and malic acids which the young stalks of rhu- 
barb contain makes them not only agreeable to 
the taste but wholesome as well. In buying 
rhubarb in market, or in growing it in the gar- 
den, do not select the large, green, coarse 
looking kind, but choose the pretty bright red, 
rightly named strawberry rhubarb. The 
juice of this kind resembles in color and flavor 
the strawberry. Do not remove the skin, but 
cut in inch-long pieces, wash, sprinkle freely 
with sugar and bake in a covered pudding 
dish. The contrast between such a dish and 
the watery green stew often served as rhubarb 
is very decided. Each piece should retain its 
shape, and the juice will be rich, red and clear, 
almost equaling strawberries in flavor. Rhu- 
barb is easily foreed by enriching it and cov- 
ering with an open half-barrel.—[Bella P. 
Drury. 


Success With Sage.—The lady who inquired 
about the cultivation of sage should purchase 
a paper of English broad-leaf seed, of some re- 
liable grower. I prefer the broad leaf as it is 
less apt to run to seed. Prepare a bed for the 
seed with a few spadefuls of the surface from 
the hen yard, and mix that with the dirt in the 
seedbed thoroughly. When the plants are 
large enough transplant in rows 18 
inches apart. Pinch off the buds when they 
appear; if allowed to go to seed, it is injurious 
to the plant When the leaves are large 
enough, pick or cut them off and spread in a 
dark, warm room. The sooner it dries the 
better itis. When dry place it in an air-tight 
bag. Before a rain it is well to throw a spade- 
fulof hen manure about the plants. Manure 
taken from the surface of the yard is best, as it 
isn’t so strong.—[New England Gir? 

Skin Diseases.—Boracic acid is cooling and 
refreshing when one is troubled with hives or 
any skin disease. Buy the powder and dis- 
solve in water, bathing the afflicted parts in 
the liquid.—[C. A. J. 


MOTHERS 





TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


The Rest Cottage of 1895. 


The president of the Tablers' club, Aunt 
Patty, has engaged a nice large cottage 
at Hough’s Neck, Quincy, Mass, which was 
opened for guests last Monday, June 10. 
Board for club members will cost $5 per week, 
for all others $5.50. No one is asked to assist 
in any housework, but ladies will be expected 
to care for their own rooms and furnish their 
own bath towels. The cottage has one of the 
finest views on the Massachusetts coast anda 
yard of ‘‘green grass all around’’ the house. 
The beach is about 50 feet from the large front 
piazza. There is good drinking water and the 
place is desirable in every way. The cottage 
is reached by electric cars from Quincy, and is 
eight miles from Boston on the Old Colony 
railroad. Anyone wishing to engage board 
may address Mrs F. P. Gibbs, Hough’s Neck, 
Quincy, Mass. Our president has undertaken 
this enterprise after mature deliberation, and 
the care and hard work which it invoives are 
assumed on account of her loyalty and devo- 
tion to the club. Those who desire a delight- 
ful vacation, in a place which will provide a 
once recreation, good company and real rest, 
will find this their opportunity. This an- 
nouncement was delayed one week, being :re- 
ceived just too late for insertion in last week’s 
issue.—[The Host. 

Se 

Old Friends.—i have been much interested 
inthe Table Talk, and like Aunt Mollie of 
Vermont, I would like to hear of Beulah and 
other unforgotten Tablers who seem to have 
dropped the pen. I was glad to see Girl of the 
Period looking out from the columns of the 
paper, and the very moderate estimate which 
she had made of her qualifications. In spite of 
Mr Girton I think a well-written novel has 
charmed away many a weary hour for invalids 
and overworked people, and after all that has 
been said, I like Ships That Pass in the Night. 
Give me some imaginative literature. It is 
more wholesome than all the array of facts 
which the Gradgrinds of the press can _ bring 
to our notice, when the mind is already op- 
pressed by the practical details of life to a 
point almost beyond endurance. Who would 
part with Mrs A. D. T. Whitney’s Golden Gos- 
sip, with Miss Alcott’s Little Women, with 
Shirley, or Jane Eyre, or A Noble Life by 
Miss Muloch? Are not these volumes worthy 
a place onthe shelves of any library and a 
part in the shaping of the life and purposes of 
any reader ?—[Belle Blossom. 





Truth in a Nutshell.—We have had high 


school graduates, one who graduated with 
honors, but once when my father asked him to 
wash his newly painted wagon, he took a case 
knife to scrape off the mud. A sensible, intel- 
ligent farmer’s daughter can tell a tramp from 
one who is fit to associate with.—_[The Wife of 
One Who Once Was Her Father’s Hired Man. 





Something Wrong.—If girls have been prop- 
erly trained and taught they will not want to 
spend the evening in the kitchen among a lot 
of men, even if their father is there, and some- 
thing is radically wrong in that house, some- 
where.—[W. E. Hammond. 


Summer Board in Vermont.—The rest cottage 
committee for Vermont desires to hear from 
such country people in that state as wish to 
take summer boarders and can furnish the 
comforts of a quiet, healthful and pleasant farm- 
house among the Green mountains, and that is 
easily accessible from main routes of travel by 
rail. If near good boating and fishing and 
pleasant drives by team, it will be all the more 
desirable. Accommodations for five to 10 
boarders at atime will probably answer for 
this, our first season for the rest cottage in Ver- 


mont. Prices must be reasonable. Please ad- 
dress, with stamp for reply—[M. A. Hicks, 
Springtield, Vt. 

Asked and Answered.—If Mrs Carl Neff will 


send self-addressed and stamped envelope, I 
will send her a copy of the poem she wishes 
for.—[S. W. G., Long Plain, Mass. 

In reply to A. R., Wisconsin: Those who 
send questions or other communications to 
Table Malk need not inclose stamps unless 
they want their manuscripts back in the event 
of rejection. Questions are answered free of 
charge in this column, provided the replies do 
not require too much space. Yes, two answers 
can be mailed for publication at once. Also, 
358 Dearborn street, Chicago, and Pontiac 
building, are one and the same address. 








AND DAUGHTERS 


A Society Girl. 


EXPERIENCE OF ONE OF OSWEGO’S 
PROMINENT LADIES. 


Living in an Agony of Fear for Months—Ev- 
ery Day a Fresh Chapter of Horror and 
Suffering. 


(From the Oswego, N. ¥., Palladium.) 


The following is the scory of Miss Elizabeth 
Williams of 110 West Third street, Oswego, 
N. ¥., a lady prominent in society circles, 
told a reporter of the Oswego Daily Palladium 
who called upon her at her home in that city 
yesterday. Miss Williams is the daughter of the 
late Capt Wm Williams, who was for many years 
master of some of the finest passenger steamers 
on the great lakes and an inspector and rater of 
hulls for the Lloyd’s marine records on the lakes. 
The story of her illness, given in her own way, 
follows: 

“IT was always regarded as healthy and robust 
by my family and friends; in fact I hardly knew 
what sickness was until the winter of 1893-4. I was 
then taken down with an attack of la grippe, from 
the attending effects of which I did not recover 
for months. There seemed to be a general break- 
down in my health and constitution, winding up 
in the early summer with nervous prostration 
and sciatic rheumatism. I can’t describe my 
symptoms. My appetite was gone and for weeks 
I was unable to eat or relish food but sparingly. 
I lost flesh rapidly and was as thin as a shadow. 
Local'physicians attended me constantly. After 
months of treatment I dismissed both and took 
my brother’s advice and tried Pink Pills. He had 
found them efficacious for kidney trouble. Be- 
fore I had finished taking the first box I noticed 
an improvement in my physical condition. I be- 
gan torelish my food and my rheumatism trou- 
bled me less. Gradually the general toneof my 
health improved and my rheumatic pains left me 
entirely. I regained strength and took on flesh, 
until to-day I regard myself as thoroughly free 
from all ailment and in perfect health. My 
friends noted myimprovement and I have never 
hesitated to tell them what Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills did for one sufferer. It is that others may 
be benefited that I make this statement and re- 
late my experiences.” 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are con- 
sidered an unfailing specific for such diseases as 
locomotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after affects of la grippe, palpita- 
tion of the heart, pale and sallow complexions, 
that tired feeling resulting from nervous prostra- 
tion; all diseases resulting from vitiated humors 
in the blood, such as scrofula, chronic erysipelas, 
ete. They are also a specific for troubles peculiar 
to females, such as suppressions, irregularities, 
and all forms of weakness. .In men they effect a 
radical cure in all cases arising from mental wor- 
ry, overwork, or excesses of whatever nature. 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pills are sold by all dealers, 
or will be sent postpaid on receipt of price (50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50—they are never 
sold in bulk or by the 100), by addressing Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


FITS CURED 


(From U. S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W. H.Peeke,who makes a specialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’ standing cured by him. 
He publishes a valuable work on this disease which he 
sends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York, 
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